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O one will be too hopeful simply because Mr. 

Stanley Baldwin and the French Premier have 
at last had their meeting. Outwardly everything 
was lovely; as they parted at the station there was 
the greatest cordiality: The Entente, at any rate, 
is not to be broken up, and the wound caused by 
Lord Curzon’s threat of separate action is healed. 
For all this the public may be thankful. But to 
assume that the radical differences in the policies 
of the two Premiers have been bridged would be 
going much too far. M. Poincaré adheres to his 
original position, that there can be no thought of 
withdrawing from the Ruhr until the satisfaction 
demanded has been obtained. Mr. Baldwin holds 
that the Ruhr occupation is slowing up production 
and is hence doing injury to many nations. Ger- 
many, meanwhile, is in a situation which might be 
used by either statesman to strengthen his posi- 
tion. M. Poincaré might plausibly say: ‘You see, 
the pressure in the Ruhr is now beginning to tell. 
The German Government is in such a pickle that it 
cannot continue to finance passive resistance, and 
when this is given up, things will move.” To which 
Mr. Baldwin might reply: “The disintegrating in- 
fluences of the German Fascisti and the German 
Bolsheviki are increasing as a result of the French 
policy, and any arrangement which is forcibly im- 
posed by the French, acting without the support 
of England and the United States, is sure to create 
further disturbances.” The little hope which can 
be got from the meeting of the British and French 
Premiers arises from the fact that England is still 
to be a counsellor and can be counted upon, with 
any favorable turn of circumstances, to give sane 
advice. But when that turn of circumstances will 
come, who can say? The decision reached in Berlin 
to give up passive resistance might conceivably be 
used by England to good advantage. Thus, Eng- 


land might counsel France to restore administra- 
tion of the Ruhr to German officials. This, at least, 
would be a step in the right direction, even if a 
short step. 


HE concluding sentences of Mr. Lloyd George’s 

forthcoming book “Is It Peace?” read as fol- 
lows: “Peace can only be restored by the full recog- 
nition of the equities as well as the humanities 
and vice versa. I have sought in these pages to . 
deal fairly with both.” So strong was the feeling 
against Germany during and immediately after 
the war that the “equities” were often interpreted 
to mean “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Nothing in the way of indemnities could be too 
much, and the only distressing thought was that, 
though Germany might be ruined financially and 
even brought to the point of physical hardship, 
she would escape the terrible suffering which she 
had inflicted on other nations, for a taste of this 
was thought to be good for her soul. One may 
admit that this was nonsense, while still insisting 
that strong concerted action on the part of the 
Allied and Associated Powers immediately after 
the armistice would have been effective and salu- 
tary. This was not to be, and so the problem of 
indemnities remains unsolved. But the problem 
has changed in character—a fact which France 
refuses to admit. Concerted action was bound to 
have a very different effect from that which France 
is attempting almost single-handed. The former, 
because it would have had the assent of so many 
nations, would have made the German people sit 
up and take notice, just as America’s entrance 
into the war did; the latter, without the consensus 
of all these nations, is made to appear revengeful 
and contrary to the spirit of permanent peace. The 
“equities” and the “humanities” have, with the 
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lapse of years, undergone some shifting of em- 
phasis. Mr. Wilson’s right phrase uttered at the 
wrong time—‘“peace without victory”—is one 
which can now be pronounced without offense. For 
it is evident that now there can be no such sweep- 
ing victory over Germany as that which would have 
been proper if the armistice had not been bungled. 
As blood cools off, the humanities loom up and the 
equities are thought of in relation to the long fu- 
ture. President Harding, it appears, had begun to 
view the situation in this light some time before his 
death. It was the peace of the whole world which 
occupied his thoughts. The only pity is that he 
discovered no way in which to promote the peace 
of the world and at the same time help to disen- 
tangle the European situation. 


ENATOR UNDERWOOD, to judge by recent 
utterances, will carry on a dignified campaign 
for nomination as the Democratic candidate for 
President. Quite rightly, he regards our inter- 
national policy as of first importance. Although 
he voted for the Versailles Treaty without reserva- 
tions, he shows that his mind is not inflexible and 
that under his guidance the country would not 
again be subjected to the impasse which resulted 
from the heated controversy over Article X. of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. He sets forth 
his position clearly in the following words: 


The chief thing today is that America has had no policy 
during this and the last Administration respecting Europe. 
I do not say that we should have used the League of Nations, 
since the Senate refused to accept it. But as the only other 
creditor nation we should have exerted our influence through 
diplomacy and other channels to aid in Europe’s re-estab- 
lishment. 


Senator Underwood here puts his finger on the 
weak spot in Republican policy. Secretary Hughes’s 
plan, proposed in his speech at New Haven, was 
admirable. But why was it not pushed vigorously? 
He would undoubtedly reply, “because France was 
not willing to entertain it.” Diplomacy, however, 
has many avenues, and one of them is the road 
marked Public Sentiment. Again Mr. Hughes 
would probably answer, “The Administration did 
not wish to embarrass France in her own plans. 
Hence there was no attempt to arouse public senti- 
ment.” If that be the case, why did he make the 
proposal at all? It is one thing to give France the 
right of way by being silent; it is another thing, 
and. a curious thing, to mention, in a wee, small 
voice, a plan which if pursued must inevitably have 
upset French intentions. The Republican Adminis- 
tration, from commendable, but in our judgment 
mistaken, motives, has permitted American senti- 
ment on the European situation to go undirected. 
Is that not a serious omission at a time when 
American sentiment is extremely powerful the 
world over? This will undoubtedly be put squarely 
up to Republicans by the Democratic nominee, 
whoever he may be, and certainly by Senator 
Underwood, whether he is nominated or not. 
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HE situation in Oklahoma, while on the sur- 

face but a tempest in a teapot, has in it too 
much of principle to be ignored. We are not in the 
habit, in America, of being under martial law. 
Certainly to see a whole State so controlled is some- 
what startling to a nation which put its mark of 
disapproval on the military of England in Ireland 
and that of France in the Ruhr. The newspaper 
accounts of the present crisis in Oklahoma read 
like cables from Dublin during the occupation of 
the Black and Tans. On the other hand, we are 
not in the habit, here in America, of being under 
mob rule. Therecent whippings in Tulsa and those 
responsible for them will receive no more sym- 
pathy than the machine guns on the capitol steps 
cf Oklahoma City. Governor Walton has been 
accused of going too far in calling in soldiers to 
Perhaps he has gone 
too far. But that is neither here nor there in re- 
spect to the principles involved in the activities of . 
the Ku Klux Klan, which prompted that call. The 
complaints of those who would impeach Governor 
Walton for his drastic action contain the germs of 
condemnation of the Klan. The Governor’s oppon- 
ents, and they are apparently many, assert that 
he had no right to call in troops to establish order, 
when no disorder existed. If that is true, if no dis- 
order did exist save that which the State Govern- 
ment and the State courts could competently con- 
trol; if, in short, the State Government was func- 
tioning as it should function, with no deliberate 
interference to trammel it, then there is no excuse 
for the existence of such an organization in the 
State as the Ku Klux Klan. The Klan was born in 
an era and in an area, when and where government 
had failed to function. At such a time and in 
such a place it.no doubt did considerable good. But 
such a situation is its only raison d’étre. What ap- 
pears to be a majority of Oklahoma’s citizens 
apparently do not think that this situation exists 
in their home State today. 


UMORS that Charles D. Hilles may be asked to 

succeed John T. Adams as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee are gratifying. 
Mr. Hilles is all that such a chairman should be, 
and Mr. Adams is all that such a chairman should 
not be. The appointment of the latter to this im- 
portant position is very strange in view of his ab- 
surd pro-German attitude. It is still recalled that 
after the outbreak of the war he described the 
Kaiser as the noblest man in Europe, and made 
other similar statements which a man in the habit 
of keeping his head could never have made. It is 
also recalled that Count Bernstorff, a shrewd ob- 
server, referred to Republicans as the party desir- 
ing American participation in the war, and to the 
Democrats as the party eager to hold back. Mr. 
Adams, it is true, was not the only conspicuous pro- 
German Republican; witness Senator Beveridge. 
But there was just enough truth in Count Bern- 
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storff’s remark to make the elevation of Mr. Adams 
an anomaly. Certainly his opinion of the Kaiser 
falls in neatly with many another false judgment 
on his part. It is to be regretted that there is 
apparently no intention to replace Mr. Adams 
immediately. His indiscretion with reference to 
the World Court was enough to justify removal. 
By contrast Mr. Hilles’s sanity and capacity to 
grasp situations quickly would seem a precious 
possession. © 


RIMARY day in New York City is perhaps 

of no direct importance to the nation at large. 
But if the light vote cast in the preliminary. bal- 
loting of the country’s largest city is at all typical 
of what will happen and is happening everywhere, 
then this is a situation of vital importance to all 
good citizens. It has been estimated that less than 
fifty per cent. of our voting public attend the polls. 
This government by default is all very well for the 
politicians but it may prove the straw to break 
American democracy, a catastrophe that would not 
be at all well for the American people. Certainly 
it is a distinct menace to any institution presuming 
to be of the people, by the people, for the people. 
In this connection the recent publication in the 
New York Tribune of a letter from the late Pres- 
ident Harding to the head of the Sulgrave Institute 
in this country is of timely interest. In his letter 
the President criticized the direct primary, and 
deplored the departure from the representative 
system and the abolishment of conventions. In the 
same breath Mr. Harding denied any desire on his 
part to appear in the light of a reactionary. 
Whether the direct primary is a step forward, or 
merely the doubling of an existing evil, the near 
future will probably decide. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Americans should not sell their birthright on 
Election Day, as so many do, for the pottage of an 
afternoon of golf. 


R. HOPKINS, president of Dartmouth College, 

pointed to a serious problem when he said, 
at the opening of the academic year: “Herein we 
approach from one angle the problem which more 
than any other requires solution in these days of 
unrest and uncertainty—how to preserve to the 
needs of civilization the initiative and vigor and 
originality of individualism in conjunction with 
the responsibilities and necessities of associational- 
ism.” Many of these, to be sure, are long words 
which freshmen, at least, must have found hard to 
comprehend in their context. But the problem is 
stated sharply and can be sensed by any student. 
This is well, for present-day radicalism, by which 
youth is easily allured, is headed away from in- 
dividualism and all in the direction of uniformity. 
Economics, the kingpin of studies nowadays, is the 
greatest sinner in this respect. Given the stu- 
dent’s intolerance of deep-seated difficulties and 
his desire to regulate them out of existence, he can 
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-go far on this road with the help of “applied econ- 


omics.” It was applied economics more than any- 
thing else—the kind that distorted the glowing 
phrase “industrial democracy” so as gradually to 
mean a soviet—which regulated Russian difficulties 
out of existence! If at the outset, however, the 
student can be made to feel the importance of the 
problem stated by President Hopkins, he and his 
generation may be spared a lot of mischief. 


NE of the best New York writers on sports 

freely admits that an accurate description of 
the attitude of the spectators at the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight would remind students of ancient 
civilization of gladiatorial contests. Delight at the 
sight of blood developed into a frenzy. Nearly 
every spectator went mad with the pleasure of this 
experience. The noise at the Polo Grounds rose 
to an insane din. Something of this sort was, of 
course, to be expected even from persons normal 
and decent. The late Professor Royce, of Harvard, 
pointed out the fact that at college football games 
it is the audience that is immoral; the players, by 
their vigorous exercise, work off their feelings and, 
in general, remain friendly to one another. In the 
case of prize-fights, perhaps there has recently 
been no essential change in the attitude of the spec- 
tators. Formerly the crowds were not well con- 
trolled and a low element predominated. But, on 
the other hand, there was an eagerness to fight 
upon the part of the principals, which, while primi- 
tive, had in it something of the heroic. Feuds ex- 
isted between prize-fighters which reminded one 
of Scandinavian mythology, and no opportunity 
for a set-to was passed over. John L. Sullivan was 
a popular idol because of his fighting ability and 
not because he was making a fortune and becoming 
eligible to our aristocracy. Today there are State 
Boxing Commissions, and persons of fashion, men 
and women, attend the contests. Add to this the 
fact, also admitted by writers on sports, that the 
game is now entirely governed by commercialism, 
and the analogy of degenerate Rome is not so short 
of the mark. 


ARIS is not justified in denouncing America 

just because the song “Yes, We Have No Ban- 
anas” has reached that city and has been trans- 
lated into French. Parisians have always been 
fond of nonsense. What American living in Paris 
twenty years ago does not remember the gibe of 
urchins on every corner—“En voulez-vous des 
homards? Les sales bétes! Ils ont du poil aux 
pattes.” “Do you want some lobsters? The dirty 
things! They have hair on their claws.” There 
is much more justification in the complaint that 
American jazz is undermining French apprecia- 
tion of music. Even the Marseillaise, it seems, is 
being syncopated—which, by the way, is not so 
serious as the tendency in our churches to synco- 
pate sacred hymns. But, leaving that special case, 
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it is a grave indictment against American taste if 


French restaurants are becoming intolerable be- 
cause of jazz. The fine art of dining and con- 
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versing might well be spared. A Broadway res- 
taurant, with its chattering, jigging monkeys, is 
not so admirable that we should proselyte for it. 


Working and Owning 


daily newspaper will appear in New York on 

October 1, which will include “all the news 
honestly presented,” and that it will be owned by 
three hundred thousand organized workers, tells 
the public what the workers want and will expect 
the new daily to help them get. They want, it 
seems, “a world by, of, and for those who live by 
working, not by owning.” 

It is a good thing to know what you want. It 
is also a good thing to know how much of your life 
it is worth while to spend in trying to get it, and 
whether you are likely to get it after all. “If 
wishes were fishes we’d have some fried. If wishes 
were horses we’d take a ride.” The wish of the 
workers is comprehensive. It may be presumed to 
include terrapin and broiled lobster, along with 
the fish, and an adequate numberof “tin Lizzies” 
to help out the horses. 

The Call’s way of expressing the want of the 
workers sounds clever, but is it? A world by, of, 
and for workers is an old and respectable idea. It 
was first announced, as we recall, by the Lord God 
when He evicted Adam and Eve from the Garden 
of Eden, and told them to go and make a little 
world of their own in the sweat of their brows, 
and to fill it up with multiplying workers. They 
obeyed (since there was no alternative) and their 
descendants have succeeded rather well in making 
a world “of” workers, but apparently there is a 
question in the minds of some of them as to whether 
the actual world in which they live has been made 
altogether “by” workers and is exclusively “for” 
them. A good many of them believe, we are told, 
that the world has been made in part by ingenious 
schemers and organizers, with a propensity for 
looting and exploiting, and that it is now enjoyed 
by “owners.” Some such generalization as this 
seems to be implied in the Call’s proposition. 

A general conviction may not have a basis of 
fact: we can think of a number of convictions that 
float about in psychological space like smoke 
screens or gas. But this one about owners has a 
broad and solid basis of fact, and when we have 
fact to deal with it is well to ask how it got in our 
way and whether it serves a useful purpose, before 
we try to get rid of it. 

Now ownership began, the biologists and the 
anthropologists tell us, in the “good old way” and 
according to the “simple plan” that “he shall take 
who has the power” and “he shall keep who can.” 
It is older than working, and, what is worse, work- 
ing is nothing but a complicated way of taking and 
keeping, with accessories of taking to pieces and 


fhe New York Call, announcing that a new 


recombining fragments. The vegetarians take 
herbs, fruits, nuts, grains, and roots; the meat 
eaters take larva, worms, bugs, clams, codfish, 
quail, ducks, lambs, goats, bullocks, children, fat 
ladies, and missionaries, and never a question 
raised of “by your leave.” Worst of all, no way 
has been found to sustain life without resorting to 
this ruthless appropriation without permission or 
compensation. 

The workers will say, of course, that the owner- 
ship which they are talking about is a different 
thing. Well, then, it is and it isn’t. The instincts 
and habits of ownership have their roots in the 
vital activities of food getting and devouring, and 
as long as there can be no life without these activi- 
ties the instincts and habits of ownership can never 
be eradicated by effort, or by taking thought, or 


by communist manifestoes, or by hocus pocus. | 


There will never be a world of human beings which 
is not radically and persistently a world of owners, 
and there will never be a world by, of, and for 
workers until the workers get it into their minds 
that they must become owners before there can be 
a world, or any part of a world, “for” workers. 

“Ah!” we hear the Socialist, the Communist, and 
the Bolshevik retort, “now you’re talking.” Isn’t 
this what we’ve been telling you? Haven’t we been 
proclaiming that the workers of the world must 
unite and expropriate. The workers must become 
owners certainly, and the sooner they set about it 
the better.” 

Quite so. The logic is irrefutable. What men 
who keep their heads find fault with is not the 
scientific basis of the workers’ programme but the 
preposterous method of realizing it which is pro- 
posed and which, generation after generation, has 
befuddled and bedeviled the wage worker’s under- 
standing. The workers will never become a world 
of owners by sabotage or worse destruction, or by 
trying to operate a clumsy mechanism of state so- 
cialism, or of childish soviets. They can become 
owners only by constructive methods. They must 
save, individually and collectively. They must or- 
ganize codperation among themselves. They must 
expropriate the profits and rents of the classes that 
contribute nothing to human well being (directly 
by production, or indirectly by science or art) by 
seizing every opportunity to become stockholders 
in going concerns, and they will not achieve this 
by upsetting business, or by stopping production, 
or by wrecking plants. The emancipation of the 
workers of the world from the status of wage 
earners only has been held back at least a century 
by their impractical way of going about it. 
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Diplomatic Dope 


HERE was once a man who suffered from 
i chronic appendicitis. His infallible remedy 

was a hypodermic injection of morphine. 
Immune to pain, he dreamed glorious dreams, and 
awoke, strange to say, free from pain, and, though 
always somewhat weak, still always willing and 
able shortly to resume his daily routine. Well, he 
is dead now! He trusted to his infallible remedy 
once too often. Dreaming sweet dreams, he awoke 
too late. 

The memory of him is revived as we read our 
European news despatches and press comments on 
the “hopefulness” of the European situation. Once 
more European Governments are preparing their 
diplomatic needles and once more the press of all 
nations, including our own, recommends as the cure 
of a chronic disease—diplomatic morphine. The 
diplomatic dope that is now handed out by the 
Quai d’Orsay and the Wilhelmstrasse, officially 
and through the inspired press, must eventually 
lull us into a fool’s paradise. When Dr. Strese- 
mann succeeded Dr. Cuno as Chancellor of the 
Reich, The Independent did not hesitate to assert 
that he, too, would fail. Over and over again the 
world has been told that everything will be lovely 
as soon as Germany “surrenders” or “capitulates” 
in the Ruhr. This diplomatic act held the promise 
of Europe’s millennium! Dr. Stresemann, if the 
despatches can be trusted (which we doubt), is 
preparing to make the required gesture of sur- 
render. If this gesture is made in a manner ac- 
ceptable to M. Poincaré, well and good, provided 
it be treated as the first step in the direction of 
that coming together of the nations from which 
alone we can expect a trustworthy diagnosis of 


Europe’s ills and the recommendation of an ade- - 


quate remedy. Diplomatic surrender means noth- 
ing of itself, perhaps worse than nothing. In 
subsequent diplomatic dreams Europe may see the 
franc mount in value on the international ex- 
changes and the mark cease its dizzy gyrations. It 
may behold Communism and Fascism in fraternal 
embrace. It may even have a vision of peace and 
plenty. Yet as it dreams, the corruption of Eu- 
rope’s vital organs proceeds. In Germany the con- 
structive energy of nationalism is perverted into 
a destructive force by the spirit of national hate, 
while the population learns to curse without dis- 
crimination the national system of civilization, 
which it holds responsible for its material and so- 
cial degradation. France continues to wait in vain 
for reparation payments. In Eastern, Central, and 
Western Europe the festering sore spreads apace, 
a threat to our civilization. 

One of our popular weeklies concludes a lengthy 
editorial on the European situation as follows: 


America, willing to help, stands apart because she sees 
no way she can help until the European nations show some 
disposition to get toegther, some acceptance of the truth 
that they are indissolubly bound together by selfish interests. 
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Then talk of an international conference would find a general 
response in America. But before such a conclusion can 
logically be reached over here sound premises must be laid 
down in Europe, 


If this statement be true then we in America, 
too, are putting our trust in diplomatic dope. Then 
there is nothing more to be said. But The Inde- 
pendent challenges the truth of it. It has a higher 
opinion of American common sense even in respect 
to international affairs. Moreover, the conclusion 
is illogical. 

Europe suffers from an internal disease that re- 
quires the knife. Europe cannot properly apply the 
knife without disemboweling herself. Our belief 
that she ought to apply the knife does not change 
the facts in the case. The peoples of Europe know 
this better than we. More than once they have 
appealed to America to apply the knife. In 1919 
the appeal was tragic in its intensity. They wel- 
comed in the person of President Wilson the great 
surgeon who was to effect the cure. The American 
people, as it turned out, were not immune to the 
dope that was handed to them. Diplomatic doping 
should cease and the American people should rouse 
themselves from dreams that are no longer sweet 
and glorious. More than a year ago The Inde- 
pendent urged an international conference of ex- 
perts and outstanding men of affairs, and proposed 
that it should be called by a committee of Amer- 
icans of nationwide repute. The conference was 
not to have any political or governmental author- 
ity, and was to be free of political and governmental 
domination or influence. We believed, and we still 
believe, that a conference of this kind can lay bare 
the festering sore in Europe and prescribe the 
remedy. We believed, and we still believe, that its 
findings and recommendations would create a pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world and in every 
nation so strong and so definite that Governments 
would be obliged to act in accordance with its 
recommendations. We call attention to that sug- 
gestion now, and in so doing we point out that the 
conference must not be confined to the reparations 
problem but must go to the root of the whole evil. 

In 1919 the diplomats of nearly all the nations 
of the world met. Let us now have a consultation 
of non-diplomatic physicians. While diplomats are 
dispensing their precious dope let real statesmen 
have the courage to perform a major operation. 


Ellis Island 


HE report of Mr. Wadsworth, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on existing condi- 
tions at Ellis Island is of great interest. For 
it takes into account the enormous complexities 
which are created by the present law and deals 
with the whole situation in a business-like way. 
The Immigration Restriction Act of May, 1921, 
or “Quota Law,” we may remind our readers, ap- 
plies to any alien or person not born or naturalized 
in the United States, exclusive of those claiming 
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protection of islands and lands under United States 
jurisdiction. There are various other rather tech- 
nical exceptions regarding aliens visiting for pleas- 
ure or business, Government employees and their 
families, and one-year residents of specific coun- 
tries. For the rest, this law limits the number of 
aliens admissible annually to three per cent. of 
the number of the particular nationality in each 
case resident in the United States as shown in the 


United States census of 1910. Also, not more than ° 


twenty per cent. of any nationality’s quota may be 
admitted in any one month. 

There is further restriction of all “undesirable 
characters,” the numerous members of which class 
may be described as persons who will not in some 
way or other become good citizens or residents. 
Health, of course, is a prime consideration; edu- 
cation and former life are other indications of 
desirability or the reverse. 

Examination of immigrants to determine their 
claims to admission naturally necessitates a large 
staff and corresponding accommodation. It is in- 
teresting to note that in Secretary Wadsworth’s 
report the main criticism is not of the staff, but of 
the accommodation. ‘ 

“Of the 2,000 aliens who are now permitted to 
land each day at Ellis Island, from 600 to 800 are 
given an intensive medical examination. Special 
committees are provided for men and women. Five 
women doctors are employed for this purpose. 
With the space available 800 seems to be the maxi- 
mum number who can be examined in this way. 
The balance of the aliens, from 1,200 to 1,400, are 
inspected as they pass out of the waiting room, each 
one by two doctors. 

“With a comparatively small amount of addi- 
tional space a much larger number of aliens could 
be given this intensive examination by the existing 
staff. With more space and a carefully arranged 
system it is probable that the present staff could 
give an intensive examination to 2,000 a day. 

, “The hospital accommodation is a very consid- 

erable one; two large buildings constructed for the 
purpose are used—one for surgical and medical 
cases and the other for contagious wards. I was 
favorably impressed with these buildings, with the 
organization, the equipment and the cleanliness of 
the wards, kitchens and lavatory facilities. The 
quarters for the personnel might well be improved. 
The construction of an additional building would be 
required for this purpose.” 

A noteworthy — and to the Ellis Island officials 
entirely commendable—fact is shown in Ambas- 
sador Harvey’s report that out of the 80,000 Eng- 
lish immigrants who passed through Ellis Island 
in 1922 only thirty made any complaint. When one 
realizes that under the quota system it is a case 
of “first come, first served” and that on the first of 
each month there is a concerted rush by the various 
shipping companies to land their respective loads 
of immigrants, the comparative success of the 
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immigration officials is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation. Mr. Wadsworth criticized what he 
aptly terms the “traffic regulations” of the Island; 
but here again the question of the space available 
is raised. Really the purport of his report centres 
upon the lack of accommodation on the Island, and 
he consequently recommends a Government subsidy 
to improve this condition. 

During Mr. Curran’s administration great im- 
provement has been shown. This does not mean 
that the cases involving much hardship have been 
entirely eliminated. While the present law remains 
unmodified there will be all too many distressing 
instances. But the comforting thing about the 
workings at Ellis Island is the thought that Mr. 
Curran is exercising as much common sense and 
humanity as he can while still adhering to the 
spirit of the law. Both President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing were much concerned about conditions at Ellis 
Island. We are glad that these have at length been 
carefully examined by officials of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. 


INNING at the thirty-eighth hole in the final 

match of the national amateur golf cham- 
pionships, Mr. Max Marston showed himself su- 
perior by the narrowest of margins to his opponent, 
Mr. Jesse Sweetser, the defending champion. It 
was a magnificent exhibition of courage and skill 
on the part of both. If mere practice made perfect 
in golf, a score or more of our leading players might 
conceivably battle from dawn to sundown on even 
terms. As everyone knows, the element of tem- 
perament is most important. With some players 
the missing of an easy putt is too serious to forget, 
with the result that a player can easily beat him- 
self. Chance also figures conspicuously. Many 


‘have not yet forgotten the play at the thirty- 


seventh hole at Apawamis by which the Britisher, 
Harold Hilton, became American champion, his ball 
hitting a rock and bouncing back on the green. 


‘Many have not forgotten this; but it is imperative 


that the player should forget his ill-fortune imme- 
diately; else he is lost. To the dub—the person 
who seldom breaks into the eighties—the spectacle 
of a man playing through a tournament always in 
the seventies is incredible. The amount of neces- 
sary skill is not so difficult to imagine as the con- 
trol of nerves. He himself struggles to keep his 
head down, which, if he could achieve, would, he 
is sure, turn him into achampion. Yet even on his 
lonely rounds he commits this fault again and 
again. Under the tension of a final match in such 
a tournament as that which has just taken place, 
how is it possible to effect perfect codrdination? 
The dub will never know. 


HEN a statement is issued like that coming 

out of Oklahoma, to the effect that there are 
scores of members of the Klan to be found in both 
houses of Congress, it should be run to earth. 
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Danger Points and Dictators 


Greece, Fiume, and the Italian ‘‘Duce’’ 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


is treating him seriously. From a poor ad- 

venturer, with a handful of staunch followers, he 
has developed with bewildering rapidity into a leader 
(perhaps a statesman) of importance. There seem 
just now to be four men in Europe who have wills and 
power. One is Lenin. The next is his grim colleague, 
Trotzky. Poincaré is the third. The fourth and last 
is the Italian “Duce.” 

It is a strange thing, in these modern days of ours, 
to be confronted with a Lenin or Mussolini who, with 
an utter scorn for all conventions, has the audacity to 
say, “I am the State.” Mussolini has not used the 
very words with which Louis XIV. summed up his 
kingship. But he has virtually proclaimed himself the 
master of his country’s fate. At the Cabinet Councils 
(so-called), over which he presides at the Palazzo Chigi 
in Rome, he does not ask his colleagues to confer with 
him. He says, “I have decided on this or on that 
policy.” 

His fellow ministers do not discuss the point. They 
bow and obey. And though, in theory, this has seemed 
very wrong, till the Greek imbroglio shocked Eu- 
rope the existence of a dictatorship had proved good 
for Italy. Even now, when public opinion in most coun- 
tries is inclined to condemn the unbending attitude of 
the young “Duce” toward the Greeks, his tenacity in 
demanding absolute submission and no less to his own 
terms before giving back Corfu, may not mean war, in 
the extreme sense, but peace. The conscience of the 
world, though, has undoubtedly been startled by what 
seems the recklessness with which Mussolini has con- 
stituted himself judge, plaintiff, advocate, and execu- 
tioner in the Epirus quarrel. It has been horrified by 
the “Duce’s” definance of the League of Nations. And 
it is wondering what new shocks it may expect. 

Europeans used to resent shirtsleeve diplomacy. But 
this Mussolini does not seem to care for what non- 
Italians think and write of his bold methods. He has 
cowed the flabby Italian politicians, crushed their am- 
bitions, squelched their intrigues. He has repressed, 
for the time being, the disorders due to the disloyalists 
and the Communists. He has replaced to some extent 
his King’s authority by his own, and, with much gra- 
ciousness and tact, the King has approved (or seemed 
to approve) his strenuous course. The relationship 
between. Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel II. is today 
not unlike that which, as we were lately reminded by 
John Drinkwater, might have leagued Charles and 
Cromwell—if Charles had had even a little of the Italian 
monarch’s prudence. By most, he is supposed to be the 
champion of the Italian bourgeoisie—the middle-classes 
—and their bulwark against the oppression of the 
labor folk. But those who know him best (I have talked 
with some of them) are inclined to smile at this ex- 
planation of his often beneficent but quite irregular 
actions. Ere long, if he retains his unbounded influ- 
ence, we may find him defending the working men and 
possibly the whole nation against the ferocious, merci- 
less rapacity of the profiteers who are sucking the 
life-blood out of their compatriots. 


Tis world has ceased to smile at Mussolini. It 


Chiefly, be sure, the “Duce” (as the Fascisti name 
him) stands for discipline, for order, and for the eman- 
cipation of his native land from foreign tutelage. 

The motto of this people, which once caused the ironic 
French to coin a verb, is “Italia fara da se.” Other- 
wise “Italy will go it alone.” Mussolini seems deter- 
mined to make this his guiding rule. Incidentally, he 
may have confounded himself with Italy. And the 
Italians have not breathed a word of protest. When 
he said the other day to an English interviewer that 
the whole country was behind him, he spoke truth. 
He was not bluffing when he hinted, and more than 
hinted, that, if interfered with in Corfu, Italy would 
leave the League of Nations. He was in earnest when, 
in the same speech, he warned the Jugo-Slavs not to 
court trouble, as they might at any moment, by pre- 
venting the settlement, more or less on the bases which 
he has suggested, of the vexed Fiume problem. 

One may be shocked by the sternness and apparent 
ruthlessness with which the Italian “Duce” tackled the 
Greek question. One may object to it in theory. But 
we are dealing now in Italy with conditions, facts, 
events, and not with theories. 

In theory it may seem obvious that the League of 
Nations is the proper arbitrator between Greece and 
Italy. . In practice, it is more than probable that the 
intervention of the League would imperil its existence, 
alienate Italy from England, and put new spirit into 
the fast-weakening resistance of the Germans in the 
Ruhr. 

It might, indeed, do vastly more than that by bring- 
ing the Fascisti into relations of some kind with the 
Leninists. For, though little attention has so far been 
paid to this, Mussolini and Lenin have much in com- 
mon. The “Duce” is much nearer to Lenin, maybe, 
than to Napoleon, Garibaldi, or “Old Noll.” He is too 
young to have yet shaped his final course. He is bris- 
tling, with idealisms. Much that he has accomplished 
during the few months of his dictatorship (for it is 
truly a dictatorship) has endeared him to his country. 
And he is quite untrammelled. Are the Allies pre- 
pared to challenge his authority at this juncture; to 
risk a rupture with the Italians, when the whole Euro- 
pean Continent is seething with unrest which might 
cause new wars, and destroy the League? “Abstain, 
when you’re in doubt,” is a wise adage. Wherever it 
may think its duty lies, the League of Nations might do 
well to wait a while before breaking with Italy. 

Fiume, I believe, is a more menacing danger point 
than even Greece. I paid a flying trip a week ago to 
that distressful port. Within a few hours, with the 
help of local friends, I learned a great deal which no 
reading could have taught me. I saw what was in 
pre-war times a prosperous harbor swarming with ships 
and full of noise and bustle, abandoned, idle, silent, al- 
most dying. I heard men muttering in the streets in 
many tongues and saw them scowl at one another. 
I lingered at the bridge dividing Fiume, guarded by 
Italian sentries and flying the Italian flag, from the 
mushroom town of Susak, twelve yards distant, guarded 
by Jugo-Slavs, and flying the colors of that nation. I 
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paid a visit to the outer and inner harbors, of which 
the latter, only a few acres in extent, and forming a 
packet in the large and outer port, is coveted by the 
Jugo-Slavs. From Fiume I could see the adjacent 
boundaries of Fiume itself, the town and hinterland, 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy. Not far away, behind the hills, 
stretched Austria. Four clashing countries, and 
Heaven knows how many races, within easy gunshot 
of the nearest mountain-tops. All hating one another 
savagely. All jealous. And all nursing grievances. 

Along the Adriatic, running west and south, the 
Italians hold a narrow strip of land connecting Fiume 
with Italy. But on the heights above, within a league 
or so, are cannon which command that narrow way, 
while behind them there are Serbs, Slovenes, and Croats. 

Susak, a wretched town built by the Jugo-Slavs, 
sprawls like a suburb on the hot hillsides and the plain 
below next door to Fiume. Between it and the once 
busy Fiuman quays, a small river flows into the Adri- 
atic. Beyond this, a few hundred yards to westward, is 
a canal. The delta, formed by these two tiny streams, 
with the river and the inner port of Fiume (Porto 
Baros) is claimed by the Jugo-Slavs. Without them, 
Jugo-Slavia has no real access to the sea for many 
miles. Nor, if it had one, would it be of much real 
use till it was connected with the interior by a new, 
independent railroad, which cannot be constructed with- 
out foreign capital. 

Pending a settlement required to fix its status, Fiume 
is stagnant. Of its former population, half have de- 
parted. Its hotels, the very worst I know in Europe, 
are verminous and deserted. The cranes and trucks that 
line the waterfront are rotting. There is little or no 
traffic in the streets. 
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And, if Fiume has been stricken to the heart by the 
uncertainty as to its future, Susak is starving. For 
this both towns may largely thank Mr. Wilson. But 
they both. may also rightly blame Count Sforza, a 
former Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, in 
an addendum to a projected treaty dealing with Fiume, 
which he wrote and signed, without thinking it either 
necessary or advisable to inform his colleagues of his 
action, from sheer ignorance or stupidity, defined the 
eastern boundary of Fiume as the canal, which he seems 
to have mistaken for the river, and thus gave the Jugo- 
Slavs the coveted delta and the river to the east. No 
wonder Jugo-Slavia was sore when this adjustment 
was not ratified by the Italian Parliament. The accept- 
ance of the scheme would have lopped off a vital part 
of Fiume. Yet that was what had been promised by 
Count Sforza. 

Some morning, even if the plan outlined by Musso- 
lini for the settlement of the grave Fiume issue should 
be adopted by the two parties most concerned, we may 
read of a conflict between the sentries on the bridge that 
spans that river by the delta. Blood may be shed— 
some has been shed before now. Passions, long slum- 
bering but repressed, may be aroused. And in a day 
or two a great tragedy may follow. Young Italy is 
spoiling for a chance of asserting its manhood. Jugo- 
Slavia has no love for the Italians. If Mussolini, backed 
by a whole proud and awakened nation, says one word, 
who can tell how far the flames of war may rapidly 
spread? 

It has been truly said that the movement of the Fas- 
cisti is an uprising of the ardent youth of Italy. In 
the “Duce” all that youth has found its master. 

Venice, Italy. 


The Mission of Lloyd George 
By Frank Dilnot 


popular feeling loses his position has aiways first 

chance of coming back to power, provided he re- 
tains his health and vigor. The British public may 
temporarily dispossess a man, may even attack him, 
but if his personal character is beyond reproach he 
is kept on a special pinnacle of respect and is likely to 
be called upon by the country whenever a new gen- 
eral election comes along. Mr. Lloyd George is in a 
special category for, however bitterly some of his poli- 
cies have been assailed, he is still regarded by the 
great mass of the people as the man who more than any 
other single person in the country helped Britain to her 
share of victory in the Great War. Besides that, for 
good or evil, the nation has had no such personality 
since the days of Gladstone and Beaconsfield, and in 
the opinion of many he far surpasses either of those two 
statesmen in personal force. It is obvious to all those 
who are not carried away by party spite or class prej- 
udice that Lloyd George is likely to be called upon to 
take the reins of power again at some date which only 
big and unforeseen events can determine. He is a 
much younger man than Mr. Asquith, much more 
vigorous, and whatever his faults he has a vision, a 
magnetism, and a driving force far and away beyond 
anything possessed by other political leaders in the coun- 


[L: Britain a Prime Minister who by the change of 


try. It is as certain as anything can be in the chang- 
ing world of politics that Lloyd George at no distant 
date will be once more Prime Minister of Britain. It 
is in view of this fact that one must survey his visit 
to America. 

There is another aspect, moreover, which must be 
indicated. The topmost leaders of political life in 
Britain, even though divided in opinion, are generally 
on terms of personal friendship. Mr. Lloyd George has 
no hostility to Mr. Baldwin and is a strong supporter 
of his main lines of policy at the present time. It is 
inconceivable, therefore, that a man of his eminence 
should come to America without private conversations 
beforehand with the Prime Minister of the day and 
without an idea as to how he can render services to 
the common interests of the two countries. This, of 
course, does not mean that he will be entrusted formally 
or even too definitely with proposals to’ place before 
the American Government or any individual members 
of it. It does mean, however, that he will have a full 
knowledge of Mr. Baldwin’s mind, and that he will 
reveal it in quarters where such knowledge will be of 
value. I take the liberty of guessing that he will have 
part in some interesting conversations both at the White 
House and at the office of the Secretary of State. 

There is certainly no man living who is in a position 
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to have better knowledge of the 
tangled affairs in Europe than Mr. 
Lloyd George. He was in the thick 
of the peace negotiations, he has 
been a protagonist in the repara- 
tions drama. He has inside knowl- 
edge of the position in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, and no one is bet- 
ter qualified than himself to speak 
of the business and industrial life 
of Britain. He is informed on the 
special difficulties which beset each 
and all of these countries, and his 
view of the outcome of distinctive 
lines of action must have a unique 
value even if they are not accepted 
by all those to whom he presents 
them. It may be taken for granted 
that Mr. Lloyd George will attempt 
no persuasion—quite useless in any 
case—to get America to depart 
from her settled line of non-inter- 
ference with European affairs in 
any way which would entangle her 
in commitments. He will undoubt- 
edly present facts as he sees them and ask for judgment 
tc be made upon those facts. He may, of course, go so 
far as to show the advantage which would be felt by 
the whole civilized world if America would consent to 
place her representatives upon a Commission to decide 
exactly what it is in the power of Germany to pay in 
reparations. But drawing a bow at a venture, I should 
imagine that this is about as far as he will go in argu- 
ment for actual American interference. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s theories may reach far into 
the future and touch on all kinds of subjects., There 
are, for instance, such topics as the relations and the 
codperation between America and Canada, and it has 
to be remembered that he will have visited Canada 
when he reaches the United States. The keen and 
friendly competition between America and Britain for 
the ocean-carrying trade of the world may easily be the 
basis for some fruitful exchanges of thought. 

Mr. Lloyd George will undoubtedly be found to share 
to the full the feelings of American statesmen with 
regard to the necessity for keeping down armaments 
not only because armaments breed wars, but also be- 
cause they suck sustenance in peace times from all the 
peoples. In whatever else they may differ, American 
leaders and Mr. Lloyd George will be at one on this, 
for Britain and America are the only two of the coun- 
tries associated in the Allied cause who have reduced 
their armies to mere police forces. This event is em- 
phasized by their common action in the limitation of 
navies following the Washington Conference. There 
will be a welter of suggestion arising from these and 
kindred topics and the ex-Prime Minister will from 
the special position he has occupied be able to’ make 
contributions which will be of service to American 
statesmen. 

But this only indicates one side of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
private and unofficial mission to the United States. 
The main reason of his visit to the United States is 
undoubtedly to learn rather than to teach. He wishes 
to be for a time in the midst of a country which as 
years go on must more and more have a commanding 
part in world affairs. If he had no set programme for 
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himself he would certainly arrange 
one day by day so that he might 
draw in as much knowledge as pos~ 
sible within the time at his dis- 
posal. He has studied America and 
her history closely, but there is an 
illumination to be derived from con- 
tact which it is impossible to secure 
from books and conversation at a 
distance. As an old Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he will be deeply 
interested in the American system 
of taxation, and this will take him 
into an examination of State and 
Federal administration and of how 
far they are interlocked. During 
the debates on the Irish question in 
the House of Commons he more 
than once cited the example of 
State government in the United 
States; he will now be able to see 
it for himself and, of course, his 
observations will range far beyond 
taxation. He cannot fail to scruti- 
nize closely the effects of prohibi- 
tion, for though a tolerant man he is a life-long ab- 
stainer. With progress in temperance legislation inev- 
itable in Britain, he will secure a wealth of information 
which will certainly find its reflection in the British 
Parliament as time goes on. The Federal Administration 
will undoubtedly give him a good deal of material for 
study, differing as it does in so many ways from the 
methods at Whitehall, and if Congress should be in 
session during his stay at Washington he will be a keen 
observer of its operations and its methods. 

Mr. Lloyd George will come from a country suffering 
from industrial depression following the war—a depres- 
sion which while it has diminished output from the 
factories and impoverished large sections of the pub- 
lic who have been well-to-do, has also kept a millien 
and a half of men out of work; all as a result of the 
war. He will want to see American manufacturing 
methods, the benefits of massed production for the 
employers and of piecework for the employees. The 
standard of material life for the workers will be an- 
other phase for him, and I take it upon myself to 
prophesy that he will be amazed at the advantage which 
American workers possess over British workers in this 
respect. Born in a country district, familiar through- 
cut his young manhood with farming people and their 
struggle for a livelihood, he will obtain new light on 
agriculture in general in his visit to the Middle West 
and see the difference in some of the problems which 
confront the farmers of Britain and America. 

Mr. Lloyd George will bring to America the mind 
and mood of a British Prime Minister who has devoted 
more study to America than any British Prime Minister 
in history. From his earliest years he has always 
been a strong pro-American. When he started busi- 
ness as a young lawyer at twenty-one, he wrote up over 
his desk some sentences from Abraham Lincoln as an 
inspiration for his efforts. In his determination to 
learn and understand even more fully than hitherto 
the feelings and mental processes of Americans at 
home, he will find a great mission—one of the greatest 
missions of his life. 

London, England 


| 
| 
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Calling a Halt on the Testers 
By Fabian Franklin 


September Atlantic has an article which, while 

by no means the first, and in my judgment not 
the strongest, is in some respects the most arresting, 
of the protests that have appeared against the sweep- 
ing conclusions of the intelligence-test specialists and 
their enthusiastic followers. The writer, Mr. Henry 
C. Link, is himself a psychologist and a specialist in 
that particular field. At the beginning of his article 
he speaks of “the increasing number of psychologists 
who disagree with some of the claims made for mental 
tests.” He tells us that these dissenters have “re- 
mained inarticulate” and that he, for one, has decided 
that the time has come to speak out. 

If the claims that are thus disputed had reference 
te questions of detail, of the precision of one method 
or another, of the efficacy of the tests in grading 
individuals for particular purposes, the general public 
might well be content to let the psychologists fight the 
matter out among themselves. But it is precisely the 
conclusions which are of the widest and deepest inter- 
est, the conclusions which affect the most vital human 
relations, the conclusions which have led scores of able 
writers on public questions to advocate revolutionary 
revision of established principles of conduct between 
man and man—it is precisely these conclusions that 
are not only challenged, but flatly rejected, by Mr. 
Link; as indeed they have been by solid thinkers be- 
fore him, both within and without the charmed circle 
of the professional psychologists. Of those outside 
that circle, the most notable has been Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, whose articles in the New Republic and the 
Century Magazine have dealt some staggering blows 
at the portentous structure so light-heartedly built up 
on the basis of the army intelligence tests. 

It is not my purpose to summarize Mr. Link’s argu- 
ment, or to discuss its merits; of that it suffices to say 
that he makes out a strong, even if not an impreg- 
nable, case. Premising this, what I wish to call atten- 
tion to is his conclusions, and especially the one to 
which, being the climax of the whole matter, he does 
not hesitate to give the prominence of italics: 


There is absolutely nothing in the technique of intelligence 
tests as applied so far, which warrants any comparison 
whatsoever between the inherent intelligence of various 
groups or races. All that we can say is that there is a 
difference in their scores, and that this difference may be 
due to any number of factors, of which native endowment 
is only one. 


By way of enforcing this emphatic statement, Mr. 
Link adds: 


We have, in our south Appalachian states, over five million 
people of old American stock, who can neither read nor 
write. The young men from this group, judged by their 
scores in the Army tests, possess no more intelligence than 
the twelve-year-old children of foreign-born parents in the 
schools of New England. Shall we infer from this that a 
large proportion of our native Americans are by nature 
inferior even to the “inferior” races, or shall we attribute 
the difference to unequal economic and educational oppor- 
tunities? 

This unqualified denial of all validity to the testers’ 
sweeping conclusions may perhaps be beyond the mark. 
But the fact is that their confident assertion of results 
bearing on the deepest concerns of mankind is one of 


the most striking examples of that unscientific think- 


U sv the title “What Is Intelligence?” the 


ing into which specialists are so often betrayed when 
they overstep the limits within which their specialized 
thinking has accustomed them to work their mental 
apparatus. In this case, indeed, the excuse, or explana- 
tion, is not altogether applicable; for their error has 
been twofold. They have not taken anything like ade- 
quate precautions to establish even the facts which 
they have explicitly professed to establish; and their 
rashness in the interpretation and application of these 
facts—in going outside their specialty into the broad 
domain of human life as a whole—is a separate and 
distinct offence. Let us look at these two features of 
the case successively. 

That there are great differences in the native endow- 
ment of different individuals, everybody who is not 
an imbecile knows without recourse to any scientific 
inquiry. That there are marked differences in the 
average native endowment of different races, nearly 
everybody is ready to grant as a probable fact. The 
intelligence tests which have been developed in recent 
years present an ingenious, and it may be admitted a 
valuable, attempt to measure these differences. But 
that they have actually supplied such a measure, that 
they have eliminated all serious sources of error, and 
especially that such results as have been tabulated in 
connection with the army tests of the intelligence of 
adults furnish anything like a conclusive answer to 
the questions which they raise, is an assertion which 
it requires but a very little serious thought to dismiss. 
And this is true independently of the specific inconsis- 
tencies and improbabilities that have been pointed out, 
for example, by Mr. Lippmann. For the whole struc- 
ture is built upon the supposition that those tests, by 
eliminating the difference between the acquired knowl- 
edge of one person and another, eliminate the whole 
effect of environment and experience. But that effect 
is all-pervasive; it manifests itself in every act of a 
man’s life, every operation of his mind, the response 
he makes to any challenge whatsoever of his mental 
alertness and adaptability; and-to imagine that you 
have got rid of the differences which environment and 
experience create by simply eliminating the differences 
in mere knowledge is to commit precisely the kind of 
error that distinguishes ordinary popular thinking from 
genuine scientific thinking. It is the kind of error 
that enables any happy-thought “discovery” in medicine 
to pass muster with the unskilled layman, upon evi- 
dence which the scientific physician at once rejects as 
inadequate. 


So much for the inadequacy of the recorded facts to 
establish the immediate conclusions which have been 
drawn from them in regard to differences of inborn 
ability between different classes or races; but there re- 
mains the broader question of the significance of those 
conclusions—their bearing on the great questions of 
life and society—admitting that the immediate conclu- 
sions are sound. How much of a man’s full potential- 
ities—his potentialities as a citizen, as a striver after 
the usual objects of men’s lives, whether selfish or un- 
selfish, as a sound and wholesome member of the com- 
munity, even as a leader of his fellows in the central 
objects of human interest—how much of all this these 
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tests of mental skill and alertness measure, nobody 
knows. And yet the language continually indulged in 
about them is such as would only be justified if the 
tests were truly a test of what a race or class of men 
are, and not simply of what they can do in certain di- 
rections. Even of this last we are not, for the reasons 
above indicated, justified in regarding them as a trust- 
worthy criterion; and of the first they offer at best but 
a rudimentary indication. Qualities of character and 
purpose and temperament may enter into the greater 
questions which have very little to do with the lesser 
ones; a man—and why not a race?—may make up in 
persistence, or seriousness, or capacity to rise to the 
call of an emergency, or instinctive readiness to meet 
a situation when it presents itself in real life, for defi- 
ciency in nimbleness of thought when confronted with 
an artificial problem, however simple. I have seen 
two highly advanced (and able-bodied) mathematicians 
baffled by the task of getting a table from one room 
to another through a narrow hallway, and extricated 
from the trouble which had taxed their resources for 
half an hour by a negro elevator boy who overcame the 
difficulty in two minutes. 

Turning aside now from all these questions of the 
soundness or unsoundness of the sweeping inferences 
drawn from the intelligence tests, I should like to say 
a word, in conclusion, upon a very different, but an at 
least equally serious, aspect of the rage for mental 
testing. I refer to the question of the desirability of 
the end itself, quite apart from the adequacy of the 
means. That there are many good uses to which the 
tests can be put, and have been put, I have no desire to 
deny. But I do wish to protest with all possible earnest- 
ness against the assumption that the end is necessarily 
a desirable one. The leaders in this testing movement 
appear to regard it as self-evident that if we could 
find out the inherent intellectual capacity—both as to 
degree and as to kind—of every human being in his 
early years, and label each child accordingly, this 
would be a great boon to mankind, individually and 
collectively. This notion—and especially the assump- 
tion that it is so evidently correct as to require no 
argument—is part of that cult of efficiency which has 
in recent times spread—insensibly and yet with devas- 
tating rapidity—over the modern world. The awful 
spectacle of the World War, whose origin is to be traced 
to the dominance of that cuit in Germany more than 
to any other one spiritual cause, may have given that 
cult a setback, but has certainly not awakened the 
intellectual world to a realization of its narrowness, 
its blindness, its fatal lack of spirituality, of human- 
ity. If permitted to grow unchecked, to rise to a posi- 
tion of dominance in the field of education, it will put 
a blight upon human life in comparison with which all 
its achievements in the mere increase of output, mate- 
rial and mental, will be as dust in the balance. It is not 
what a man actually can be, but what he thinks he can 
be, what he hopes he may be able to be, what,in the 
face of disappointment and failure he strives again 
and again to be—it is this which gives to life not only 
savor but nobility, not only zest but dignity. Every 
man, to be sure, gradually learns to submit to his limita- 
tions; only a fool will persist in forever kicking against 
the pricks. But in this discipline of life, even if it be 
largely a record of failure, there is something that 
dignifies, and elevates, and ripens the man; and all this 
is impossible if from the beginning he thinks of him- 
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self as a tested machine whose limitations have been 
writ down in brass. Nor is there, in fact, any assur- 
ance whatever that even upon the low plane of mere 
material efficiency the results would be ampler if all 
those intangible resources of men which arise from their 
illusions, from their vague hopes and fancies, were 
eliminated. Bismarck was an efficiency man if ever 
there was one; but he had a profound respect for the 
power of “the imponderables.” The trouble with the 
devotees of the psychological laboratory, and of the 
educational “efficiency” at which it aims, is that they 
see life in fragments instead of seeing it whole. Of 
such thinkers it was said long ago by Goethe: 


Er haelt die Theile in der Hand, 
Fehlt leider nur der geist’ge Band, 


which I will permit myself to translate, flatly and im- 
perfectly, but yet perhaps correctly enough as to the 
purport: 


He holds the parts within his clasp, 
The living whole he fails to grasp. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my article on “A Neglected Possibility in Insur- 
ance,” in The Independent for September 15, I gave a 
numerical illustration of the benefits of Survivorship 
Insurance, taking the case of a man of thirty insuring 
for the benefit of his mother of sixty-five. As I stated 
in the article, the figures were not exact, but the result 
of a rough calculation based on the data, available in a 
little insurance agents’ handbook. Even for a rough 
calculation, however, certain factors not mentioned in 
my article should be taken into account, some of these 
tending to make the cost of the insurance higher and 
some lower than the simple consideration of the chance 
of survival (which was all that I mentioned) would in- 
dicate. I thought that these considerations, some work- 
ing one way and some the other, would, on the whole, 
not seriously affect the result. One of them, however, 
is of such magnitude as to demand attention even in 
the roughest calculation—namely, that the cases in 
which the mother survives are preponderantly cases in 
which the son dies abnormally early. I have made a 
rough calculation of the effect of this circumstance, and 
have concluded that, taking all things into account, the 
cost of a survivorship policy of $1,000 in the case sup- 
posed would be more than $50 (the figure I gave), and 
might have to be put as high as $70 or $75. 

Of course, this does not affect the soundness of the 
argument of the article; but I feel that the correction 
ought to be made, and shall be glad if you will find 
space for it in the coming issue of The Independent. 

FABIAN FRANKLIN 

Randolph, N. H., September 19 


John Morley 


IBERALS the world over will learn with profound 

regret of the death on September 23 of Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn. Though possibly best known as 
a writer, his most brilliant achievements were as a 
liberal in politics. He was a member of Gladstone’s 
“Home Rule for Ireland” Cabinet and took a signal 
part in curbing the powers of the House of Lords, even 
after his elevation to the peerage. He gained headway 
in the literary field, and became associated first with 
the Pall Mall Gazette and later with the Fortnightly 
Review. He was eighty-five years old when he died. 
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The Liberal League 


“The Way of Safety for America” 
A Liberal Speaks 


(Philadelphia) carries an article on the Con- 

stitution of the United States, by Mr. Ira 
Jewell Williams, a founder of the Liberal League 
and a member of its council and select council. Mr. 
Williams is prominently identified with the Com- 
mittee on Citizenship of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. His article shows such a fine appreciation 
of the spirit of our Constitution that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of reprinting the major 
portion of it. We wish that our space permitted its 
reproduction without any omissions. 

After setting forth briefly how anarchy and con- 
fusion were avoided by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and what were its distinctive “novelties” 
not only in respect to the “distribution and play 
of power in government,” but also in respect to 
that “master stroke of genius” which exalted “the 
judges as the supreme law-givers under the Con- 
stitution, holding sway only under God and the 
law,” Mr. Williams continues: 

But the framers went beyond the mere mechanics of 
the distribution of power. They wrote into the su- 
preme law their beliefs, held with almost religious ten- 
acity and fervor, as to what was and what was not 
incompatible with liberty and freedom; and thus they 
founded the Government on the rock of righteousness 
itself. The Constitution is not only the greatest feat of 
engineering in government; the greatest contribution 
to political science; the most ingenious contrivance 
for reconciling the apparently irreconcilable and bring- 
ing order out of chaos; the Constitution in its highest 
. and most glorified parts is the supreme aspiration of 
America toward ideals of righteousness and justice. 
And the Supreme Court became “the august represen- 
tative of the wisdom and justice and conscience of the 
whole people.” 

We Americans had fought and won the battle for our 
ancient liberties as Englishmen as against aggression 
by the Crown and the Parliament of the Crown. But 
there is something more than English liberty in the 
Constitution; there is the American concept of Amer- 
ican freedom. The people did not want a British Parlia- 
ment under or out from under the thumb of the Crown; 
they wanted an American Congress dedicated to Amer- 
i@an ideals of American liberty, sworn to respect those 
ideals; and they wanted the safeguard of irrefragable 
law made vital by courts in duty bound to enforce that 
law at all hazards and against all comers. Hence the 
American thesis emerged majestic and dis¢inct. 

The American notions of civil and religious liberty 
were more far-reaching and profound, as well as more 
vrgorous, than the inheritance from England, proud as 
that inheritance was. We wanted no union of Church 
and State. We wanted no interference with conscience. 


Te September number of The Girard Letter 


We wanted no religious test or qualification. And we 
wanted the minimum interference by Government con- 
sistent with good government, and the maximum free- 
dom of the individual consistent with respect for the 
rights of all. The fathers put into their glorious text 
what they thought was essential to American freedom; 
the precepts to ignore which would deny liberty itself. 
It will not do to generalize, as did Lady Astor in the 
House of Commons recently, by saying that all laws 
are an infringement on our freedom of action. One 
may recognize the conflict of theory between the em- 
phasis on the individual’s rights and the emphasis on 
so-called “social justice,” or society as a whole. For 
the purposes of so-called “social justice,” or any other 
like purpose, socialistic or otherwise, our pioneer fath- 
ers did not want to be placed under Jegislative tutelage. 
They felt amply and splendidly able to take care of 
themselves. They believed in self-help. There may be 
much to be said for a State which tends more and more 
to dominate and control the individual in every sphere 
of his activity. Whether in the end it is the wiser 
way; whether under it the pioneer spirit will languish 
and die, and whether the maintenance of vigorous, self- 
reliant, self-respecting and resourceful individuals is 
not more important than the fancied good resulting from 
much “social” legislation, may be doubted. 

But whatever is the way of the future, we can affirm 
that the way of the maximum of individual freedom 
and initiative (consistent with governmental soundness 
and safety) was the way of our pioneer forefathers and 
for four generations of American freemen. 


Whatever be the true view as to the ultimate wisdom 
and effect of emphasizing the power of the State and 
sinking the dignity of the individual, it should never 
be lost sight of that we are dealing with what our fore- 
fathers regarded as of the essence of freedom. Every 
new “Thou Shalt Not,” supposedly written at the dic- 
tate of a regard for “social justice,” not only impairs 
individual initiative, but its enforcement requires in 
addition enormous hordes of bureaucrats. 

It was a wise instinct which wrote into the Pact of 
1789 the words: 

“To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive rights to their respective writings and 
inventions.” 

One likes to think that it was Franklin, the wise, the 
versatile, the dean of that patriot group on whose ef- 
forts hung the future of all mankind—Franklin, the 
clear-headed, the practical, the resourceful—who 
brought lightning from the clouds+—one likes to think 
it was Franklin who put in those words. The Master 
Builders were then and there perfecting the model and 
plans of the greatest invention in the world. Their 
design was inspired and perfected by the very genius 
of government. They discovered a New Federal Law 
of Gravity. They did not discover, they recognized the 
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pricelessness of the spirit of man, the dignity of the 
human soul, the sacred citadel of freedom, the source 
of inspiration and progress, to be secured by the genius 
of government (against the encroachments even of 
government itself); the City of Mansoul whose free- 
dom and untrammeled initiative, alike the heritage and 
hope of the race; far transcend in importance the ut- 
most vision of a beehive perfection or the materialism 
of a standardized mediocrity. 

What, then, is the way of safety for America? By 
not breaking faith with the forefathers; by highly re- 
solving to rededicate ourselves to their noble plan for 
the preservation of American freedom. Was it not 
Lincoln who said: 

“Let reverence of the law be breathed by every mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, seminaries, and colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, and almanacs; let 
it be preached from pulpits, and proclaimed in legis- 
lative halls, and enforced in courts of justice; let it 
become the political religion of the nation.” 

Why is it that the American Flag is really the flag 
of freedom? It is because in Philadelphia in 1787, 
less than a century and a half ago, some eighty-nine 
sentences were framed and agreed to in Carpenter’s 
Hall at Philadelphia, by men of consummate common- 
sense and foresight, men filled with the passion for 
righteousness in government, who at the behest of 
George Washington himself, raised alongside of the 
Stars and Stripes and for the greater glory of Old 
Glory herself, a “standard to which the wise and the 
honest may repair.” 

And Benjamin Franklin, the wise, vigorous and play- 
ful at eighty-one, closed the session with his quip on 
the image of the sun on the back of the speaker’s chair, 
in those quaint, immortal words of confidence that “the 
sun of America was indeed the rising sun.” 

America’s sun had been obscured for many long 
months and years. Chaos, almost anarchy, prevailed as 
between the States. Rebellions of hundreds and thou- 
sands of armed men resisted the authorities and pillaged 
the peaceful and the law-abiding. Congress was im- 
potent under the jealously-guarded phrases of the 
Articles of Confederation. 
period of four years before the Constitution of Phila- 
delphia is almost too black for credence today. We can 
hear George Washington, the moderate, express his 
fear of continued mob excesses and civil war by saying: 
“Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained.” 

This standard which was raised by Washington and 
Franklin, Gouverneur Morris and James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, Alexander Hamilton of New York, Dick- 
inson of Delaware, King and Gerry of Massachusetts, 
Mason and Madison of Virginia, and Livingston and 
Kinsey of New Jersey, with a host of other wise and 
devoted patriots, still flies, thank God, over our land 
of the free and home of the brave. 

Are we free men, living in a free State—free as 
against the encroachment of government itself? If we 
are, it is because the Constitution, by giving the Su- 
preme Court power to interpret and enforce it as the 
supreme law, made ours the first real government of 
laws not men; because that power has been fearlessly 
exercised by judges of pre-eminent wisdom and virtue; 
because we are still enlisted under the banner of the 
“Constitution of Philadelphia,” the ensign of Frank- 
lin and Madison, Hamilton and Washington. 


The true picture of the; 
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Our International Duty 

A member of the Liberal League sends us the 
Memorial Address delivered at Purdue University 
by -Honorable Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis. 
From this address we quote, for the consideration 
of our Liberal friends, three sequent paragraphs: 

Believing emphatically in keeping our country safe 
by being ready, I nevertheless believe just as emphati- 
cally that we should join in efforts to settle disputes 
without war and that by such efforts the chances of 
war can be greatly reduced. Sherman was right; the 
world distraction caused by the World War proves that. 
We came out of it the strongest and the richest. We 
are trusted above all for fairness. The civilized nations 
unitedly call us to join them in any way named by 
ourselves and by our counsel help them solve their diffi- 
culties and differences so that threatening clouds of 
war may pass by. What enormously beneficial results 
are possible was proved by the Washington Conference. 
To follow that up is the highest international duty. 

Yet I find a propaganda put out from Washington 
by a national party committee to the effect that Eu- 
rope is now buying heavily of us and that it is to our 
interest to keep her politically and economically on her 
back; that we must stand aloof having nothing to do 
with Europe “politically, financially, or by the avenue 
of an international economic conference,” lest we should 
“hasten the rehabilitation of that continent, put the 
struggling European nations on their feet, and help 
them to get back to normal conditions.” 

Like all political committees, this one pays no atten- 
tion to economic laws. It is not true that with the 
rest of the world dragging its feet the United States 
can have the highest degree of steady prosperity. That 
is not denying that you can corner people temporarily 
and make money, and we have been able to squeeze 
gold for goods out of Europe. But the gold supply is 
exhaustible and the more we practice this theory of 
the committee the more we shall cut down the ability 
of other nations to buy of us. America now has two 
great spectacles, one is Mr. Bryan blotting out the law 
of evolution, the other is a national political committee 
blotting out a law of economics. 





The Liberal League 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Declaration of Principles 


1. To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 

2. To renew and build up respect for law. 

3. To halt the tendency of government interfer- 
ence in every domain of life. 

4. To preserve and foster individual initiative 
to the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 

5. To rescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their own 
judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of coodperation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic 
Farm Legislation 

ISSATISFACTION among people 

of agricultural communities over 
results of party legislation was the 
subject of a lengthy cabinet meeting 
in Washington last week. The discus- 
sion around the cabinet table brought 
out that the agricultural aid measures 
enacted by the Republican Congress 
during the first two years of President 
Harding’s Administration had not sat- 
isfied the farmers. Subsequent to the 
meeting President Coolidge announced 
that he would shortly call a series of 
regional conferences at which repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce would consider 
ways and means for remedying pre- 
vailing conditions detrimental to the 
well being of farmers. In this connec- 
tion a discussion on September 19 be- 
tween the President and Senator Borah 
of Idaho revolved to great extent 
around the question of farm legisla- 
tion. Commenting on the President’s 
plans in regard to the farm situation 
Secretary Hoover said that freight 
rates on agricultural products should 
be lowered as a complement to the 
general reconstruction of all rates. He 
added that the problem was delicate 
and involved and must be carefully 
studied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Treasury 

A half billion of dollars has already 
been subscribed to the latest Treasury 
issue, according to a recent statement 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
$249,750,500 of this is allotted in cer- 
tificates maturing March 15, 1924. A 
conference between treasury officials 
and Republican house-leaders was held 
last week to discuss possible changes 
in the revenue laws. Those present at 
the consultation which lasted for an 
hour, included Secretary Mellon, Rep- 
resentative Green of Iowa, ranking Re- 
publican member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee; Representative 
Mills, Republican, of New York; Act- 
ing Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Winston and A. W. Gregg of the Tax 
Simplification Board. 


The Tariff 

A great increase in litigation over 
customs duties in American ports has 
resulted from the new tariff law ac- 
cording to Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The Attorney General made pub- 
lic a review of a report by Wil- 
liam W. Hoppin, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the customs divi- 
sion, showing that appeals filed with the 
Board of General Appraisers had more 
than doubled in recent months. The 
increased litigation over customs duties 
was attributable in the main, the At- 
torney General announced, to the gen- 
eral business revival. 


The World Court 

On his return to Washington last 
week after several months absence in 
the West Senator Borah announced 
that he stood ready to vote for ratifi- 
cation of the World Court protocol on 
the terms laid down by President Hard- 
ing in his St. Louis speech. In that 
speech Mr. Harding declared for the 
complete separation of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice from the League 
of Nations. Senator Borah stated that 
he had long advocated the creation of 
an independent, non-political interna- 
tional tribunal to adjust disputes be- 


view the past and discuss future plans. 
Expansion of the constructive peace 
program of the organization was one 
of the important points taken up. 
President Coolidge, as president of the 
Red Cross, personally welcomed the 
delegates and presided at the opening 
session of the convention. Masanao 
Hanihara, Japanese Ambassador at 
Washington, who had expressed to 
Chairman Payne the wish to be present 
at the convention, extended the appre- 
ciation of his country for the relief 
measures undertaken by the American 
people through the Red Cross. 





International. 

Relief supplies assembled at Seattle, Wash., for grief-stricken Japan. The shipment 

contains more than 30,000 sacks of flour, several hundred tons of foodstuffs and necessi- 

ties, including canned vegetables, meats, fish, cereals, canned milk, shoes, clothing, 
tents and hardware 


tween nations according to an estab- 
lished code of law, and that such a 
court was possible provided Mr. Hard- 
ing’s St. Louis speech was carried into 
effect. A declaration in favor of Ameri- 
can participation in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was 
made in Atlantic City recently by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
representing 30,517 manufacturing, 
wholesale and banking concerns. 

“It is recommended that a careful 
study be made through a wisely con- 
stituted body of experts of Germany’s 
ability to pay reparations and redeem 
the injury she has done,” declared the 
resolution, which went on to say that 
the permanent court of international 
justice gave promise of promoting and 
maintaining good will between the 
nations. 


Annual Red Cross Convention 
Washington was the scene this week 
of the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Red Cross when more than one 
thousand chapter delegates met to re- 


Army Polo Team Victorious 


The United States Army polo team 
defeated the English army team by a 
score of 10-3 in the final game of the 
series between the two, held at Meadow- 
brook last week. As in the previous 
games, the playing of Major Wilson 
stood out conspicuously. 


Oklahoma and the Klan 


The action of Governor Walton of 
Oklahoma in establishing martial law 
and calling out the State troops in an 
effort to crush the Ku-Klux-Klan in his 
State has resulted in what well may 
prove more than a tempest in a teapot. 

At present writing machine guns 
in Oklahoma City hold the State capital, 
while the police have been put under 
the military and the Court House 
seized. In the meantime agitation is 
on foot to have the Governor impeached 
and an attempt is being made to call 
the Legislature in special session. 

A petition, started on September 18, 
has been sent to the Governor. It reads 
as follows: 


T 
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Underwood & Underwood. 
Two of the seven United States Navy destroyers wrecked at Point Honda, Cal. More than a score of lives were lost. A part of the 


wreck of the S. S. Santa Rosa, lost on the rocks twelve years ago, is also shown in the above photograph. The Navy Department is 
now investigating the tragedy. 


“We believe that imposition by your 
order of martial law in Oklahoma City 
and County was inadvisable. We do not 
question your authority to establish mar- 
tial law, but we do question your judg- 
ment in so doing under the circumstances 
existing in this city and county. 

“We believe that martial law should not 
be called unless it becomes necessary to 
maintain peace and quiet and to protect 
the lives and property of the citizens after 
the local authorities have shown them- 
selves unable to cope with or control the 
situation. 

“We believe that such circumstances 
did not exist at the time you called absolute 
martial law here. And we believe that such 
circumstances do not now exist. Accord- 
ingly, we herewith request that your order 


establishing martial law in Oklahoma City - 


and County be immediately revoked.” 

The editors of Oklahoma have ap- 
pealed to the country in an address “To 
the People of the United States” de- 
claring the supreme issue in the State 
is “Constitutional government or des- 
potism.” 

No appeal, however, has been made 
to the Federal Government to take a 
hand in clearing up the situation. 

In other quarters the Klan does not 
seem to have so many friends. At Lew- 
iston, Idaho, the city council or- 
dered the chief of police and his men 
to “shoot and shoot to kill” any persons 
wearing hoods or garbs hiding their 
identity when invading homes or mo- 
lesting citizens in case they should re- 
sist arrest; while in New York a for- 
mal petition has been presented to the 
Supreme Court at Albany requesting 
annulment of the Klan’s charters. 


The Coal Situation 


The final scene in the recent anthra- 
cite coal drama was enacted on Sep- 
tember 16, when the miners and oper- 
ators gathered at the residence of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and, 
after a hearty lunch as the Governor’s 
guests, signed a new wage compact. 
The new compact, which was agreed 
upon previously by mine union officials 
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and representatives of the operators, 
provides for a two-year contract, ex- 
piring August 31, 1925, and grants a 
flat 10 per cent. increase in wages to 
all workers, the eight-hour day, and 
recognition of the union and the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. The only 
objections which, it was said, had been 
raised by any of the miners were to the 
fact that the wage advance of day 
laborers was limited to 10 per cent. in- 
stead of a rate more nearly approach- 
ing the $2 a day increase which had 
been asked under the union’s original 
demands. 

Mark Sullivan, in an article in the 
New York Tribune, puts somewhat of 
a damper, however, on the enthusiasm 
the apparently successful termination 
of the issue has aroused. ‘“‘Asidefrom the 
political conditions,” he writes, “most 
students of the coal situation and of 
the economic situation generally tend 
rather to deplore what has happened. 
They say that it neither sets up any 
new principle nor makes any perma- 
nent cure nor points the way toward 
one. Instead of arresting the inflation 
of the cost of living, which everybody 
regards as unfortunate, the coal settle- 
ment, so far as it has developed up to 
date, actually accelerates it. Instead 
of reducing the disparity of income be- 
tween farmers and other classes, the 
coal settlement widens it further. 

“A further unhappy development 
predicted by some is that this success 
on the part of the miners’ union is go- 
ing to be followed by an effort on the 
part of the railroad unions to get an 
increase in wages. Union labor every- 
where knows that the coal miners were 
already getting the highest wages ever 
paid in the history of the industry. 
They were the one conspicuous indus- 
try in which wages have been main- 
tained at the war-time peak.” 

Possible cutting of coal royalties is 
spoken of as a means to offset the 
wage increase, without making the pub- 
lic pay an increased cost of coal. 
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In Massachusetts apparent public ire 
over the whole situation was expressed 
in a statement issued by the joint spe- 
cial coal investigating committee of the 
State Legislature, appealing to the pub- 
lic to boycott the anthracite industry. 
“The anthracite industry,” the state- 
ment says, “is like a spoiled child. 
Every time it frets we toss it candy. 
Let us quit this practice. Let us give 
it the spanking which it deserves. If 
we do, this spoiled child of industry 
will soon reform its ways. An increase 
to the consumer at this time should be 
accepted by all as a signal that the 
spanking hour has arrived.” 

In the meantime, in the bituminous 
industry, only labor disturbances pre- 
sent an obstacle to superabundant pro- 
duction of soft coal, according to a 
recent report to President Coolidge by 
the Coal Commission. 

As far as a shortage of hard coal 
due to the strike, however, is concerned, 
President Coolidge has announced him- 
self as most optimistic. The President 
thinks that the loss by the brief strike 
will be made up speedily. 


Pressmen’s Strike in New York 

All morning and evening dailies of 
New York City, with one or two insig- 
nificant exceptions, were forced to cease 
publication on Tuesday of last week 
when a pressmen’s strike, called by a 
local union without warning just as ar- 
bitration was satisfactorily settling 
differences between the publishers and 
the pressmen, closed all plants. Presi- 
dent George L. Berry, of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America, autho- 
rized the issuance of the following state- 
ment with reference to the strike: 

The strike of the New York Newspaper 
Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25 is illegal 
and has been taken without the sanction 
or the approval of the Board of Directors 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 
Moreover, it is in violation of the agreed 
principle, as between the International 
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International. 





Corfu, after the fortress was bombarded by the Italian Navy, on Premier Mussolini's 


orders, following his ultimatum to Greece. 


This was due to the killing of the Italian 


members of the Inter-Allied Commission on the Albanian frontier 


Union, the New York Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the New York 
Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25, 
to arbitrate unsettled points and differences 
as between the New York Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the New York 
Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union No. 25. 

The International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North America 
proposes to make every effort humanly 
possible to meet this illegal strike by 
executing and publishing the newspapers 
of New York City, and all newspaper web 
pressmen are invited to assist in meeting 
our responsibilities and obligations, and we 
especialy call upon the membership of New 
York Newspaper Web Pressmen’s Union 
No. 25 and direct them to return to their 
posts of duty as speedily as possible in 
order that the integrity and honor of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America may 
be maintained and the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining as between employers’ and 
employees’ organizations be upheld. 

The International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North America 
will not temporize or compromise with this 
principle. The negotiations as between the 
Publishers’ Association of New York City 
and the International Union will continue 
uninterrupted in the hope of concluding 
an early contract that we expect and hope 
will be satisfactory for all concerned. 

Your interests are at stake and in 
jeopardy and I am urging you to report to 
your post immediately for work. 

Simultaneously the publishers issued 
a statement in which they refused to 
have anything further to do with the 
strikers and requested President Berry 
to revoke their charter, granting it to 
a new local. 


England 

PTIMISM as to the general Euro- 
pean situation seems to be the 

only tangible result as yet of the recent 
meeting between Premier Baldwin and 
Premier Poincaré of France at Ram- 
bouillet. An official communique said 
that, while no definite solution of any 
question was expected from the brief 
meeting of the two Premiers, “they were 
happy to establish a common agreement 
of views and to discover that on no 


question is there any difference of pur- 
pose or divergence of principle which 
could impair the codperation of the two 
countries, upon which depend so much 
the settlement and peace of the world.” 


In spite of a reply which Washing- 
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grants before they leave European 
shores would solve the problem as much 
as it can ever be solved, but he pointed 
out that incidents of inconvenience to 
individuals were always likely to occur. 
He was undisturbed by the British criti- 
cism of the American immigration reg- 
ulations, calling attention to the fact 
that of the British quota of nearly 
80,000 last year only thirty persons 
registered complaints. 

The Prince of Wales has arrived on 
his ranch in Canada and is taking his 
holiday as Lord Renfrew in real work 
on the place. Last week he paid a visit 
to the Earl of Minto, one of his nearest 
neighbors. 


Ireland 


: ie opening of the new Dail was un- 

eventful except for an attempt on 
the part of the Farmers’ Party to in- 
duce the Government to set at liberty 
the rebel members now in jail. This 
the Government refused to do. . Cos- 
grave was reélected President of the 
executive council by acclamation, and 
Michael Hayes was unanimously chosen 
Speaker. Richard Mulcahy wore a rough 
brown suit of civilian clothes, as he is 
Minister of Defense only, a civil and 
not a military office. 

About a hundred members attended 
the sitting. The independents sat in a 
group in the centre. Prominent among 





International. 
The inhabitants of the outlaying regions of Bombay grind their daily meal. One round 


stone is fixed to the earth and the upper one turns. 


In their leisure hours they sit 


around the quaint mill and turn in unison 


ton officials described as in general “not 
sympathetic,” optimism also seems to 
prevail over the eventual settlement of 
the 12-mile limit issue between Eng- 
land and America involving a recipro- 
cal agreement on ship liquor and liquor 
smuggling. The imperial Government 
has consented to discuss the proposition 
and Ambassador Harvey has said that 
English feeling is growing against 
smugglers’ use of the flag. 
Ambassador Harvey also said that 
he believed Secretary Davis’s plan for 
weeding out the undesirable immi- 


them were Capt. William Redmond and 
Major Bryan Cooper, both formerly 
members of the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. The independents tend toward 
fusion. Already two prominent Cork 
members, Richard B. Beamish and A. 
O’Shaughnessy, have joined the official 
Government party. A conspicuous gap 
in the Labor benches showed the defeat 
by the Laborites in the last election. 

One noteworthy innovation in the 
first day’s session was the opening of 
the public gallery, which was crowded 
with men and women. 
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France 
66 E hold guarantees and we shall 
keep them until we receive 
satisfaction,” Premier Poincaré said in 


- speaking in the Meuse village of Dun 


last week. A statement generally in- 
terpreted as a reply to the recent peace 
advances made by Germany. Nothing 
could have been firmer than the way in 
which M. Poincaré disposed of all the 
reparation settlement proposals that 
have thus far been put forward, in- 
cluding the Hughes plan for interven- 
tion of an international commission of 
experts. 

Incidentally, the Premier adminis- 
tered a suave snub to the League of 
Nations when he remarked, “It’s role 
is great, but it is not for this case.” 
Because the precarious position of 
Chancellor Stresemann compels him, on 
account of internal political opinion, to 
make his shifts in German policy grad- 
ually—a condition which M. Poincaré 
understands perfectly—France has ap- 
parently decided not to lay its cards on 
the table until a transition in Germany 
has been finally effected. 


Germany 


N Germany, Premier Poincaré’s 
stand-pat speech of last week came 
as a distinct shock. In view of the 
moderate tone of the French press re- 
ports it had been thought he would 
have been more conciliatory and hopes 
of an agreement had run high. Chan- 
cellor Stresemann, however, summed the 
speech up as “hardly to be interpreted 
as making toward an agreement.” 

In the meantime passive resistance 
in the Ruhr seems to be breaking up. 
Either the Government is changing its 
attitude or its hold on its servants is 
slipping. For the first time since the 
order was issued last January that all 
public servants must cease work until 
Ruhr occupation ended, the post office 
employees of Coblentz have approached 
the French authorities and requested 
that they be allowed to return to their 
posts. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, who re- 
cently returned from abroad, quotes the 
situation in the Reich as desperate. He 
predicts a labor revolt. Serious out- 
breaks of strong communistic complex- 
ion, occurring last week near Loenach, 
Baden, and the Swiss border, give color 
to his prediction. 

In the meantime President Ebert has 
announced that he is ready at an in- 
stant’s notice to proclaim martial law 
over all or any part of Germany, and 
Stresemann says emphatically that any 
revolt will be suppressed. The Cabinet 
is afraid of trouble from both right and 
left, and last week sat late into the 
night on several occasions and discussed 


the situation. 
Italy 


ITH the Albanian frontier assas- 
sination settled by the Council 

of Ambassadors, Europe in general and 
Italy in particular are free to turn 
their attention on the Fiume issue. 
Both Italy and Jugo-Slavia have re- 
fused to entertain the idea of consulting 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Alain J. Gerbault, French aviator and 
tennis star, crossed the Atlantic in a 30 
foot sailboat. He recently arrived from 
Gibraltar, having made the trip across the 
Atlantic alone in 100 days. His next 
venture will be a cruise around the world 
in a still smaller craft, after which time 
he plans to spend his remaining years in 
a small boat in the South Seas 


the League on the question, so that a 
settlement must be looked for more or 
less locally. Mussolini has assured the 
capitals of Europe that his military 
occupation of the city is only tempo- 
rary, and the King of Jugo-Slavia is 
said to be seriously considering the Ital- 
ian Premier’s proposals. An unofficial 
report from Paris states that the two 
countries are working toward an agree- 
ment based on the following points: 

First, the annexation of Fiume and 
the hinterland by Italy and the recog- 
nition of the Jugoslav sovereignty of 
Porto Baros and its delta; second, a 
readjustment of the Italy-Jugoslav 
frontier of Slovenia in favor of Jugo- 
Slavia; third, an economic treaty be- 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia; fourth, a 
political treaty between the two coun- 
tries in regard to the Adriatic, which 
would stipulate that Jugo-Slavia would 
not maintain a war fleet in the Adri- 
atic. 

In the meantime, in Fiume itself the 
independent! government has resigned; 
General Giardino, third in command of 
the Italian armies, has been appointed 
military governor; famine threatens, 
and from all sides comes the call to 
Italy to hasten settlement. 

In Italy proper the only news of mo- 
ment—incidentally good news—is that 
the popular younger daughters of the 
even more popular King Victor Em- 
manuel have passed the crisis in their 
battle with typhoid fever and are on 
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the high road to recovery. Earthquakes 
last week rocked Sicily, but fortunately 
no damage was done. 


Spain 


PAIN has settled down again after 
her bloodless revolution and seems 
little disturbed by the rule of a military 
dictator. Parliament has been dis- 
solved by King Alfonso, and various 
military, under the direction of General 


Prince Rivera, have assumed the reins - 


of government. The new Government 
has begun a campaign against profit- 
eering in prime necessities; while it as- 
serts that owing to circumstances some 
merchants may increase their prices 
slightly, it is disposed to apply most 
energetic measures in order to prevent 
the exploitation of the people. If 
profiteers do not heed the demands of 
the Government it will increase taxes 
and also open the frontier to the free 
entry of such foreign goods as are too 
dear in Spain, for instance, sugar. 

Before taking such a step, however, 
the Government purposes to study the 
situation carefully. It is stated that it 
will resort to extreme measures only 
if it is compelled to do so, or if the ex- 
isting laws relating to food profiteers 
should prove ineffective. The Military 
Directorate discussed the Moroccan 
situation last week at a three-hour ses- 
sion, at which General Aizpuru, the 
new High Commissioner for Morocco, 
was present. The General will leave 
shortly for the scene of hostilities, when 
he will receive his final instructions. 

Captain-General Primo Rivera, re- 
plying to the letter from Raisuli in 
which the famous Moroccan bandit of- 
fered his adherence to the new régime, 
thanked the chief for his allegiance, 
“the value of which the King appreci- 
ates.” 

Apparently rumors of a _ counter- 
revolution are groundless, for General 
Rivera is quoted as saying that the 
visit of King Alfonso to Rome the end 
of November will take place as origin- 
ally planned. 

Of interest to Americans is the re- 
ceipt by the new Government of the 
American note demanding the open 
door in Tangier. The note was sent 
simultaneously to England, France, and 
Spain. At present writing it has not 
yet been answered. The city of Tan- 
gier, located almost opposite Gibraltar, 
has been recognized by military author- 
ities to be of vast strategic importance, 
and especially since the development of 
the submarine during the World War 
it has been recognized that a submarine 
base at that point would menace Gib- 
raltar as the key to the Mediterranean. 


Greece 


REECE has dispelled the recent 

war clouds which surrounded her 
as a result of the assassination of 
Italian officers on the Albanian fron- 
tier, by acceding to all the demands 
made upon her in this connection by 
the Council of Ambassadors. Last 
week she discharged the final measures 
of apology prescribed by the Allies for 
the murders, and the incident is re- 
garded as closed. 
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Bulgaria 

A” attempt to overthrow the Zankoff 

Government at Sofia was reported 
last week from Bulgaria. More than 
fifty Communist leaders have been put 
in jail as a result of the attempt. The 
movement was to have begun with a 
general strike involving the railroads, 
the postal system, and the telegraph 
and telephone lines. The King has de- 
clared a state of siege, and troops have 
been sent to stop the march of 100,000 
agrarians on the capital. 


Russia 


HE Soviet Government has appealed 
to Mussolini to use his influence 
with France in persuading that coun- 
try to restore Russian vessels seized 
during the war. The vessels in ques- 
tion are a fleet of nine Russian vessels, 
formerly the fleet of General Baron 
Wrangel, once anti-Bolshevist leader 
in South Russia. It is contended that 
these ships, which are at Bizerta, Tunis, 
legally belong to the Soviet Republic. 
The note declared that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would consider void every con- 
tract concerning the transfer of these 
ships without its consent. It has al- 
ready protested to the French Govern- 
ment against the sequestration and 
asked that the vessels shall be restored 
to Russia. 

A dispatch from Paris in June said 
that the French Government, replying 
to Russia’s protest against the proposed 
sale of the Russian vessels at Bizerta, 
declared that France did not recognize 
the Soviet Government, and in any case 
had the right as a creditor to hold the 
fleet as security for debt. 


Japan 
MERICAN survivors of the recent 
Japanese earthquake reached Seat- 
tle last week destitute of funds. In a 
proclamation President Coolidge has 
thanked the United States for their 
ready aid in the disaster. 

The Japanese government in its turn 
has formally thanked America for her 
help. The Red Cross, in charge of the 
collection of relief funds, reports that 
a total of $5,476,827.90 has been re- 
ceived at national headquarters and the 
remainder is represented by pledges 
and by money not yet forwarded to 
Washington. 

The reports by divisions follow: 


Division Subscribed 
Washington .................$4,400,000 
New Tngland ...........5< 0000 513.900 
MEM AiG hn cae aw hes 206,000 
ROPMEBMNE SR Se cay cee bad 1,141,000 
Southwestern ............s00- 450,000 
£2 CLO Sea ner nn 1,086,400 
Insular and foreign ........... 202,500 

UCT) i ee eer. $7,999,800 


In Japan itself plans are going ahead 
rapidly for reconstruction. 

The cabinet has decided as an emer- 
gency measure to supply a fund of 
1,000,000 yen ($500,000) to control the 
necessities of life in the zone ruined by 
the earthquake. The Government will 
buy and sell such commodities, keeping 
stocks of them on hand. 

Silk growers have pledged themselves 
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By defeating the British Army, ten to three, at the Meadowbrook Country Club 
Grounds, Long Island, the United States Army team attained the military polo cham- 
pionship of the world. It was the third and deciding game of the series 


to support the proposal to re-establish 
Yokohama as the centre of the export 
trade. Arrangements are being made 
to insure silk in transit. 

It is officially announced that the 
marriage of Prince Regent Hirohito to 
Princess Nagako Kuni, which had been 
set for the latter part of November, 
has been postponed because of the dis- 
aster which has befallen the country. 

In the meantime storms and disturb- 
ances, vestiges of the great quake, con- 
tinue in various quarters. Five thou- 
sand persons are reported to have 
perished in the floods which followed 
upon the typhoon at Tottori, northwest 
of Kobe, Japan, last week, according to 
an Osaka dispatch to the Central News. 

The rivers Rukure, Chiyo and Takim 
burst their banks, destroying many 


villages. 
_ China 


oC. to a report in the New 
York Times of September 13, the 

city of Pekin was, by order of the po- 
lice, beflagged on September 12 in honor 
of the attempt which is being made by 
Parliament to hold a presidential elec- 
tion. Many troops were assembled and 
the approaches to the Parliament build- 
ings were blocked with motor cars. But 
the essential element in the shape of a 
quorum of members was lacking, and 
nothing was done except to announce 
that another attempt will be made on 
Friday. 

A quorum for the purpose of electing 
a President is about 580, but everybody 
knows that the members available are 
150 short of that figure. The decision 
to hold the session, which apparently 
must be abortive, suggests an endeavor 
to engineer an election by illegally per- 
mitting substitutes to vote. ? 

Public interest in the matter is con- 
siderable and the local press has for 
weeks past been busy discussing the 
terms demanded by members to vote for 
the Chi-li war lord, Tsao Kun. Five 
thousand dollars, half down and the 
other half after election, is reported as 
the figure. 


The League of Nations 


HE meeting hurriedly called by the 

League of Nations on how to deal 
with Rome’s defiance in the Graeco- 
Albanian and Fiume matters proved to 
be a stormy one. The Council is said 
to be well aware of the fact that sooner 
or later it must render some report 
to the Assembly of the League, which 
will refer to the Italian affair and dis- 
pose of the matter to the satisfaction 
of a majority of the delegates. Vari- 
ous suggestions were made, including 
one to remodel the whole covenant. In 
this connection New Zealand urged 
modification so that amendments could 
be passed by a majority. 

Two important decisions in commit- 
tee marked the gradual progress of 
the League of Nations along lines 
which are tending to bring its constitu- 
tion to a more practical basis. In the 
committee on the reduction of arma- 
ments Article 6 of the plan for mutual 
guarantees among members of the 
League according to their geographical 
and other interests was adopted by a 
large majority. This article provides 
for the arrangement between two or 
any larger number of members of the 
League of treaties for mutual defense. 
The arrangement is intended solely to 
facilitate their disarmament through a 
provision that each will give assistance 
to the other in case of attack. 

The second important decision taken 
for submission to the Assembly was 
by the committee appointed to examine 
the amendments to Article 10 of the 
covenant, which have been suggested 
by Canada. The article was inter- 
preted by the committee as being per- 
missive, not mandatory. The commit- 
tee of the Assembly which deals with 
social and intellectual matters had the 
pleasure of hearing Stephen G. Porter, 
the Republican Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the House, 
declare that the prestige of the League 
was the most valuable aid the cam- 
paign against opium could have in its 
work. 
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The Modern Theory of the Thunderstorm 


AS to the layman thunder 

and lightning are the most impor- 
tant features of the thunderstorm, 
these phenomena are believed by mod- 
ern science to be merely incidental; 
they do not have any influence, so far 
as is known, in the matter of originat- 
ing or controlling the storm. 

The belief has long been held that the 
lightning discharge is a product or 
manifestation of the free electricity 
always present in the atmosphere; in 
other words, normal atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Certain observations, however, 
have rendered it impossible to maintain 
this view. For-instance, while it is 
true that there do exist differences of 
electric potential between the surface 
of the earth and points high up in the 
air, such differences are nearly constant 
for points of the same height all over 
the world. On the other hand, thun- 
derstorms are considerably more nu- 
merous and violent in some places than 
others. Other facts could be cited, did 
space permit, to show that normal at- 
mospheric electricity is not the real 
cause of thunderstorms. 

Scientists have, then, for years been 
faced with the problem of accounting 
for the production of the great amount 
of electricity which is produced in the 
thunderstorm. 

Much light has been thrown upon this 
difficult problem by the work of Dr. G. 
C. Simpson, of the Indian Meteorologi- 
cal Department. Having collected data 
relative to the electrification of rain 
falling during monsoon thunderstorms 
at Simla, India, he subsequently devised 
experiments to ascertain whether elec- 
trical effects could be produced arti- 
ficially by processes which it was rea- 
sonable to suppose took place within a 
thunderstorm. Freezing, thawing, air- 
friction, and other things were tried, 
but none produced any electrification. 
Finally, with great intuition, the ex- 
periment was tried of allowing drops 
of water to fall through an upward 
current of air. By this means the 
drops. of water were broken into spray, 
which was collected, with very impor- 
tant results. ‘ 

These results showed that the break- 
ing of drops of water is accompanied 
by the production of negative and posi- 
tive electricity; furthermore, the nu- 
merical data obtained showed that three 
times as many negative ions as positive 
were released in the process, the drops 
consequently being left charged with 
positive electricity. 

The bearing of this discovery will be 
appreciated when it is pointed out that 
a strong upward current of air is 
known to be a very prominent feature 
of the thunderstorm. This upward cur- 
rent could be suspected from the visual 
evidence furnished by the boiling of the 
head of the cumulus clouds—the cumu- 
lus, or “woolpack,” cloud is, as far as 
can be ascertained, the progenitor of 
all thunderstorms. The theoretical as- 





Electrification by Spraying 
By George F. Sleggs 


sumption of such an upward current is 
furthermore compelled by the frequent 
association of hail with thunderstorms, 
in the formation of which raindrops 
and growing hailstones must be carried 
repeatedly to cold, and therefore high, 
altitudes. Indeed, the fact of the mere 
existence of hail shows further that the 
actual velocity of the updraft must ex- 
ceed that of a breeze of 18 miles an 
hour, this velocity in an upward cur- 
rent being necessary to support a hail- 
stone or large raindrop. 

Under these conditions innumerable 
falling raindrops will be broken into 
spray by the ascending currents of the 
cumulus cloud, and thus, as shown by 
Simpson’s experiments, produce elec- 
trification within the cloud itself. Ow- 
ing to the turmoil within the cloud the 
processes of disruption of the drops and 
coalescence of the spray particles may 
be repeated with a constant multiplica- 
tion of the electric charges. Thus, once 
inaugurated, the process of electrifica- 
tion quickly leads to a very large 
amount of electricity available for 
lightning discharge. 

From the foregoing statements it will 
be realized that the basis of both cumu- 
lus cloud and thunderstorm is the rapid 
ascent of moist air. 

We may now, for the benefit of the 
reader who is not versed in the physics 
of the air, be more explicit upon this 
aspect. The cumulus cloud is the well- 
known white cloud, often flat at its 
base and heaped up, that is so often 
seen in the sky on the hot afternoons 
of summer. The mode of its formation 
is roughly as follows: 

The sun’s heat falling upon the damp 
earth or upon vegetation causes the 
lower layer of the atmosphere to be- 
come humid and strongly heated. This 
heated zone of air tends to rise, but it 
is obviously mechanically impossible 
for the whole layer to rise simultane- 
ously en masse. Only here and there 
does a stream of the hot air get started 
upward, piercing, so to speak, a chim- 
ney-flue into the overlying colder and 
denser air. This upward movement of 
a mass of air, however, leads to ex- 
pansion, since the barometric pressure 
falls with increase in altitude, and in 
consequence cooling results, and the 
water vapor, contained in large amount 
in the ascending stream, condenses to 
mist. This mist is the cumulus cloud, 
and its flat base marks the exact level 
at which the condensation of the water 
vapor took place. 

But now observe—the very conden- 
sation of the water vapor gives out 
latent heat which serves to preserve 
the temperature contrast between the 
ascending column and the neighborong 
atmosphere, thus accentuating the 
vigor of the updraft. 

Balloonists and aviators have given 
vivid accounts of the experience of 
passing through these upward currents 
ir the heart of a thunderstorm. Since 


it is improbable that the air is rising 
in all places at once, there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding how sufficient 
water can get through the turmoil to 
fall as rain. 

This mention of rain raises the ques- 
tion of thunderstorm winds. At the 
surface of the earth, of course, no ver- 
tical currents are possible. | About 
twenty minutes before the downpour 
of a thunderstorm reaches a given 
place the wind begins to die down to a 
calm and then to change its direction. 
It now blows directly toward the storm, 
and in popular parlance a _ thunder- 
storm is said to come up against the 
wind. Then, just before the downpour, 
the wind suddenly and _ strikingly 
changes its direction, blowing in violent 
cold gusts for a few moments away 
from the storm, that is, in the direction 
of the storm’s advance. Now, if the 
preceding account has been followed 
carefully, it will be seen that this sec- 
ond, cold current of air must flow un- 
derneath the wind that was previously 
blowing toward the storm. This latter 
current is thus raised and constitutes 
the updraft. The rain or hail derived 
from it chills the air through which it 
falls, thus rendering it denser and pro- 
ducing a downward current which is 
further sustained by the frictional 
drag of the falling raindrops or hail- 
stones. On reaching the ground the 
downward current is deflected forwards 
and under the updraft, as explained, 
and it is this peculiar relationship of 
the air currents that serves to precipi- 
tate the storm. 

The cooling effect of a thunderstorm 
is well known, and indeed is regarded 
by most people as a desirable feature. 
Scientific evidence adds support, be- 
cause it follows from the cooled condi- 
tions in the locality that circumstances 
are unfavorable to the genesis of a suc- 
ceeding storm for a considerable time. 
So it is that a number of thunderstorms 
may travel abreast, but they cannot 
follow closely in file. 

Vertical convection of humid air may 
be brought about not only, as described, 
by heating of the land surface, but also 
by (a) the overrunning of a lower layer 
of the atmosphere by a layer of much 
colder air which provokes convection, 
and (b) the underrunning and uplift 
of a zone of humid air by another of 
greater density. 

The “local” or “heat” thunderstorms 
are the commonest type and are the 
least dangerous, which is a fortunate 
circumstance, since the exceedingly fre- 
quent thunderstorms of the tropics are 
nearly all of the heat variety. In 
higher latitudes heat thunderstorms are 
also common, and here the other, or 
“cyclonic,” type occurs, owing to the 
greater temperature contrasts of the 
winds in these regions, which is condu- 
cive to convectional instability. 

In conclusion a word may be said 
about the relationships of those phe- 
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nomena of the thunderstorms which are 
of the greatest interest to the general 
public. 

The turmoil in the wool-pack cloud 
brings about local excesses of condensa- 
tion of both spray and mist, resulting 
in electrical discharge and subsequent 


An Emeritus Degree for 


I AM sorry for their mothers, very 

sorry for their mothers. They are 
missing so much. This I often think 
as I look over my classes of university 
students. How much do their mothers 
know about them, I wonder. Stu- 
dents write themes—freshman themes 
—for me, and that is howI get glimpses 
into their souls. I am sorry for their 
mothers. 

Who are their mothers? They are 
patient, dear old souls who used to care 
for them when they were babies, for 
which service, if one is to judge by the 
themes, they have been put sentiment- 
ally away and granted the title of 
emeritus. They have been retired on 
an unstipulated pension ever since 
their children were about six years old. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
themes on mothers are almost the least 
original ones—or at least I fancy it to 
be so. They all run very much like 
this: “We owe so much to our moth- 
ers. We can never do enough for them 
because they did so much for us when 
we were little tots. They took care of 
us when we were sick and, no matter 
how tired they were, they never com- 
plained. So, come boys, let’s remember 
dear old mother, and send her a letter 
on mothers’ day.” 

The trouble is that the students have 
not looked at their mothers. They have 
taken the old formula for granted and 
applisi it. They have found their pic- 
tures in personifications of motherhood 
in our pageants, and in our advertise- 
ments of bread and washing-machines. 

A theme may describe a mother at 
home talking to a neighbor: “Oh, yes, 
John is getting along just fine down at 
the University. They are making a 
man of him. He doesn’t spend his time 
running around with the girls, either, 
like so many fellows you hear about. 
He studies real hard and is doing well. 
We expect him home Friday for vaca- 
tion and I have made the kind of dough- 
nuts he likes.” 

Any eighteen-year-old chance girl 
acquaintance could describe John more 
accurately than that. She would know 
him better than he thinks his mother 
does. 

When John gets home and company 
comes in (the theme may continue), 
what does mother talk about? What 
he did when he was a baby. How he 
learned to walk and how old he was 
when he cut his eye-teeth and what she 
did for him then. More than likely she 
has kept one of his first baby shoes all 
stubbed out at the toe. 

What I think the mothers deserve 
and do not have is appreciative respect. 
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lightning flash. Thus rain, light, and 
sound start together toward the earth 
from the same source. First perceived 
by the observer stationed upon the 
ground is the light of the discharge, or 
lightning, then the sound of the dis- 
charge, or thunder. Quickly, on the 


By Helen Rand 


I do not think it is incompatible with 
love either, even if “This Freedom” was 
written to make us think so. A school- 
boy in that book may say that he is 
not proud of his mother and does not 
want to be because he loves his mother, 
but I do not think he is stating the case 
justly. It is not a problem of love bal- 
anced against pride. If it were, of 
course we should let the pride—and re- 
spect too, if necessary—go and take 
the love. Who wouldn’t? But the 
point is that we must have both, each 
supplementing the other. 

This is merely an application of the old 
principle. It has been said since long ago 
that friendship is possible only between 
good and high-minded people. Just so, 
motherhood which is enduring is possi- 
ble only when there is mutual admira- 
tion and respect. Love must be sup- 
ported by intelligent regard. One must 
have the capacity for spiritual friend- 
ship or one can not have the capacity 
for spiritual motherhood. Mental 
motherhood presupposes training and it 
begets respect. 

I can not see that the students rec- 
ognize this. At least they do not seem 
to give serious consideration to their 
mothers’ ideas. For instance, often in 
talking about what profession he is go- 
ing into I have asked a boy what his 
mother thought on the subject, and al- 
most always the answer has been some- 
thing like this: “Oh, mother wants me 
to be a doctor; she thinks doctors do 
so much good in the world, but I want 
——” Mother’s point of view is almost 
always treated with sentimental con- 
descension. She is such a dear, but she 
can’t see how it is. I should rather 
hear an ascending tone of pride in a 
boy’s voice when he speaks of his 
mother. 

If we take the trouble to notice, moth- 
ers do not sit as idle as pictures; nei- 
ther are they uniformly as ineffectual. 
They have not retired from active serv- 
ice, as a post-office report which has 
just been computed would show. Sev- 
enty thousand canvas-back laundry 
boxes were sent out from our one uni- 
versity during the last school year. 
Which means that seventy times did 
mothers do washings and fold them 
away and mail them back. Multiply 
seventy thousand by X to find out how 
many times mothers in the whole coun- 
try did washings just for college stu- 
dents. The answer will be that mothers 
work hard for persons holding emeritus 
degrees. 

These seventy thousand times X 
mothers need more than sentimentality 
in return for the washing and ironings. 
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heels of the thunderclap, follows the 
rain-gush. Thus the order in which the 
phenomena are perceived is largely the 
reverse of the true order of causation. 

The thunder does not produce the 
heavy bursts of rain, concussionists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mothers 


Sometimes—usually, I guess—they 
tuck’ in between the folds cookies and 
other little surprises, which represent 
a surplus of love and devotion. This 
calls for love and appreciation. 

The mothers, for their part, perhaps 
have not cultivated mutual understand- 
ing during all the growing years. It is 
hard, but I believe that by taking 
thought they might do more than they 
have done in the past. I asked a fresh- 
man who has a vast capacity for friend- 
ship about this point, because he is evi- 
dently fond of his mother. Surely he 
must be friends with her, I thought. 
“Do you think,” I asked once during a 
conversation, “it is ever possible for a 
mother and her son to be friends?” 

“It is impossible,” he said quickly and 
simply, “because there is something 
left over from the don’t, don’t period to 
interfere. It is bound to be so. It 
can’t be different.” 

I hope he is wrong, but I have great 
respect for his ideas. His answer has 
troubled me a good deal. The other day 
I met his father and in talking about 
what a good student the boy is, I said: 
“He is very fond of his mother, isn’t 
he?” 

The father said: “Yes, he is very pa- 
tient with her. Boys will be boys, you 
know, and it is hard for her to under- 
stand.” 


Patient with his mother! That shows ‘ 


virtue and self-discipline in the boy, 
but it is a sad word to use in such a 
connection—poor mother ! 

The children probably feel—and 
rightly so—that the mother says don’t 
because she can not understand. If she 
were in sympathy with them, she would 
feel how important their projects are. 

The great tragedy of childhood, if I 
am to judge by themes, is that mothers 
could not understand. When the stu- 
dents write reminiscent stories, there 
is hardly one in which the plot does not 
centre upon this struggle against a 
lack of understanding. They are 
tragedies. 

I have a feeling that if mothers were 
better and more broadly educated them- 
selves, and if they had a greater share 
in the formzl as well as the informal 
education of their children, conditions 
might progress further. Perhaps it is 
only natural that if all the serious 
things of life are attended to by others, 
children will not think seriously of 
their mothers. The weakly fitted moth- 
ers will have to be retired with senti- 
ment and emeritus degrees, but there 
is always a place for the strong. With 
an intelligent attitude we may move 
forward in the evolution of motherhood. 
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New Books and Old 


HE child of former ages is a being 
of mysterious and elusive charm. 


-He is a problem in two unknown quan- 


tities; for the past—when all is said 
that can be said by books and monu- 
ments—is never to be recaptured, and 
childhood, even as we see it round about 
us, is ever a delightful riddle to any 
one not a child. Moreover, until our 
own day children weren’t very much 
talked about. References to them in 
classical literature are extremely 
scanty. Poets, even until Wordsworth 
and Blake, ignored them, and philoso- 
phers seem to have been in a hurry to 
have them grow up. Mary Wollstone- 
craft, in her “Original Stories” for the 
edification of the young, actually makes 
the ideal guardian say of her charge, 
who had acquired a power to “regulate 
her appetites”: “I called her my friend, 
and she deserved the name, for she was 
no longer a child.” 

In the eighteenth century the philos- 
opher ruled. We don’t know what the 
real child of that period was like—how 
far the natural spirits and imaginations 
of childhood proved irrepressible is 
matter for conjecture—but we can re- 
construct the image of the pattern child 
created by the moralists and the ped- 
ants. In “A Century of Children’s 
Books” (Doran, $2), Florence V. Barry 
has made a thorough study of chil- 
dren’s literature from the time of Bun- 
yan and Defoe to the time of Maria 
Edgeworth and Charles and Mary 
Lamb. She has brought humor and 
sympathy, as well as scholarship, to the 
task, and her findings make an enjoy- 
able study. 

The Puritans prepared the way for 
the philosophers by putting a quietus 
upon the peddler’s old songs and chap- 
books and turning Autylocus into a 
hawker of tracts. George Fox in his 
“Warning to All Teachers,” enumerates 
among childhood’s sins “the telling of 
Tales, Stories, Jests, Rhymes and Fa- 
bles.” A popular book with Puritan 
parents was James Janeway’s “Token 
for Children,” containing “an exact ac- 
count of the conversion, holy and ex- 
emplary lives and joyful deaths of sev- 
eral young children.” The eighteenth 
century moralists were not so utterly 
lacking in gayety. They did not regard 
all fiction as on a par with lying. But, 
while they wire willing to stoop a little 
to the child, they only stooped to con- 
quer: if they allowed tales and fables 
it was never for amusement pure and 
simple, but always as a means of im- 
parting ethical culture or scientific 
truth. Even the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainment was moralized by the au- 
thors of the Tatler and the Spectator, 
for only so could forgiveness be ex- 
tended to “that Oriental extravagance 
which is mixed with it.” In general, 
fairies and goblins were utterly taboo 
--as they have come to be once more 
to a certain school of twentieth century 
educators (see the interesting preface 
to Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s “Here and 
Now Story Book”). Food, shelter, and 
transportation—John Locke, like John 
Dewey, believed in sticking close to 


these primary facts of life, and if chil- 
dren were to be “cozen’d into a knowl- 
edge of the Letters,” it must be done 
through stories of a thoroughly realistic 
kind. 

As Locke’s ideas and Swift’s inven- 
tions were the chief inspiration of the 
“Lilliputian Library”’—of Goody Two- 
Shoes (the “trotting tutoress”’), of 
Giles Gingerbread (who “lived upon 
learning”), of “The Philosophy of Tops 
and Balls,” and so on—so Rousseau is 
responsible for the still more earnest 
moral tale of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. Rousseau’s own scheme called 
for no books until-the age of twelve 
and no moral instruction until fifteen, 
but his followers antedated his plans 
for the guidance of youth, and though 
their tales, inspired by “Emile,” are, as 
Miss Barry remarks, “a satirical com- 
ment on the writing of books to prove 
that books are useless.” Seldom, in all 
this literature, was mere fun or fancy 
allowed to interfere with the serious 
business of a child’s life—the business 
of growing up. One relief and one only 
there was from the boredom of being 
lectured at, and that was the game of 
lecturing at other children—as when 
Master Tommy, in “Holiday Amuse- 
ments,” expresses the hope that his sis- 
ter and her schoolfellows are “not going 
to turn philosophers,” and adds (quite 
like a professor in the Columbia or 
Harvard Law School): “Leave these 
subjects to us Boys (I was going to say 
Men) and we may perhaps now and 
then condescend to give you some short 
Lectures upon those Matters.” 


I suppose there is no particular rea- 
son why the step-daughter-in-law of 
Margot Asquith should have anything 
very new and important to say about 
the care of children; and, to judge from 
her book—“The Child at Home,” by 
Cynthia Asquith (Scribner, $1.75)— 
she hasn’t. Still, the essays are unpre- 
tentious and by no means unreadable. 
I like the story of the two-year-old who 
asked, in puzzled bewilderment over 
the existence of a creature whose func- 
tion toward himself was not apparent, 
“What is Daddy for?” 


An excellent new “Botany” is that by 
Norman Taylor, curator of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden (Harper, $3). 
It lays special stress on the dramatic 
and picturesque features of plant life, 
and is especially well designed for 
awakening the interest of the naturally 
incurious. 


I can’t understand why no one else 
is talking about “The Puppet Show” 
(Brentano), by Martin Armstrong; it 
seems to me the most interesting first 
book of fiction that has appeared for a 
long time. It is a collection of stories, 
sketches, and fables very varied in 
character, but each hitting its mark 
with precision and ease. Delicate irony 
is perhaps Mr. Armstrong’s forte, and 
I think my favorite among these good 
things is “Biography”; but for atmos- 
pheric description “The Emigrants” 


is remarkable, and for subtle probing 
of character and emotion one turns back 
to “The Quarrel” and “The Labyrinth.” 
Good reviewers give an idea of a book 
without resort to quotation; but I don’t 
pretend to be able to play that game. 
Here, for those who have eyes to see, is 
Aunt Louisa (from “On the Thresh- 
old’) : 


Aunt Louisa was an admirable traveling 
companion. She would dissert a cathedral 
for you as easily and accurately as she 
would carve a chicken, and besides this, 
she knew, it seemed, the individual history 
of every town they visited. It was as if 
her mind consisted of a series of compact 
little cupboards, so that you had only to 
unlock the Canterbury cupboard or the 
Rye cupboard or the Chester cupboard to 
take from its shelf any detail you might 
require. And the best of it was that Aunt 
Louisa never bothered you. She never un- 
locked a cupboard unless you asked her to. 
Nor did she expect to be asked: it was 
just as you liked. Aunt Louisa described 
nothing as beautiful and almost everything 
as interesting. “I must warn you,” she 
would say to any one who showed a 
tendency to become metaphysical, “that I 
am a strictly matter-of-fact person.” And 
had she known that Elizabeth regarded 
her as an efficient machine, she would have 
felt it to be a compliment. 

And now, as the train rattled over the 
green levels of reclaimed marshland, she 
sat, upright and intelligent, watching the 
flying landscape. She was entertaining 
herself, Elizabeth knew, by noting how 
obsequiously each red-roofed village and 
each Gothic church complied with her 
exactly classified knowledge of them. There 
they were, beautiful but helpless. 


Nothing was farther from my inten- 
tions than liking a book by Alfred 
Kreymborg. The things of his that are 
quoted had given me the impression 
that whenever he wrote he did it to 
annoy. But I confess myself quite 
captivated by some of the “Puppet 
Plays” (Harcourt, Brace, $1.75). “Man- 
ikin and Minikin’”—a tossing of words 
between two bisque figures on a man- 
telpiece—is delightful philosophical rail- 
lery, and “Lima Beans” has a rippling, 
musical humor that fits the sub-title, 
“A Scherzo-Play.” Either of these 
scenes might be prettily acted by an 
intelligent pair of amateurs—but the 
audience, too, should be _ intelligent. 
[P.S.—Is the distinction between will 
and shall “going out”? Perhaps, but 
it isn’t quite gone yet, and a writer of 
such well founded pretensions as Mr. 
Kreymborg mustn’t say (page 107)— 
“We will never be able to see.’’] 


If what you want 

Is a book 

Prettily printed— 

With not too much print— 

Prettily bound 

In orange and blue 

For the parlor table, 

Louise Everett 

“The Hills of Arcetri” 

By Leolyn 

Louise Everett 

(Brentano, $1.50) 

Is what you want. 
MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 


More or Less Realism 


BreaD. By Charles G. Norris. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Rosert GREGORY: The History of a Little 
Soul. By John Owen. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


EADERS will disagree as_ to 
whether Mr. Norris’s preoccupa- 
tion with ideas is a defect or a virtue 
of his work. He can tell a story; but 
first of all he is a sober analyst of 
modern institutions and _ tendencies. 
“Salt” was a not optimistic study of 
American methods in education. “Brass” 
was a study of marriage. And now, in 
“Bread,” he considers the independent 
business woman who is so peculiarly a 
creation of our time; and the general 
case of “economic independence” versus 
the dependency of the old-fashioned 
wife. We all know the argument: any 
woman is dependent and an unhappy 
slave who does not possess her own 
bank-book. The least she can do with 
is an equal division of all monies taken 
by the matrimonial firm. Husband may 
be paid by his employer, or may share 
profits with his partners; but mean- 
while wife is at home doing her share, 
and a housewife is at least as useful a 
citizen as an office husband. She shall 
have her half of the takings and spend 
it as she chooses. A step beyond this 
in independence is the woman who 
earns her own money, and enjoys the 
process, and honestly prefers to be an 
office-spinster rather than a housewife 
—honestly, though seldom quite con- 
tentedly in the long run. 

This last is the type or instance be- 
fore us in “Bread.” The mother of 
Jeannette Sturgis is a Victorian, a 
widow, a fairly successful music 
teacher who never more than barely 
makes ends meet. Jeannette grows up 
in an increasing horror of genteel pov- 
erty. At eighteen, to the consternation 
of her mother and younger sister (this 
was a quarter of a century ago), she 
makes up her mind to earn her own 
living. She becomes an expert stenog- 
rapher and typist, and, later, secretary 
to the head of a publishing concern. 
She loves the work; and success lies 
before her. Therefore she will not 
marry the first youth who touches her 
emotions, and therefore, after some 
years of struggle with the old bugbear 
of insolvency or hand-to-mouth, she 
leaves her handsome and lovable if 
careless husband and returns to her 
business “career.” Years pass. She 
becomes the responsible head of a large 
mail order business. She shares “bach- 
elor” quarters with an old girl friend, 
also a business woman. Jeannette has 
had her choice, and has made a success 
of it. 

Then, in her middle forties, comes 
reaction. She feels her life hollow, and 
at last acknowledges her desire to 
make up with her husband and to be a 
cherished wife once more. There is 
still time, if not for children, at least 
for the salvaging of wedded love—of 
all that goes with the word “domes- 
ticity.” She knows that Martin Devlin 
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is in the automobile business in Phila- 
delphia. She goes there from New 
York for a weekend, and calls on him 
at his place of business. He is cordial, 
even sentimental—but it is too late. 
She has always thought of him as her 
husband; now she finds to her stupefac- 
tion that he has divorced her long ago 
and is married again to a woman of 
the housewifely and motherly type. 
There are children; his life is comfort- 
ably completed. Nevertheless, his really 
strong emotional experience has been 
his union with Jeannette, and her re- 
appearance brings all this back to him 
and puts him in a wistful and, under 
the conditions, totally unprofitable 
mood. There is nothing for the hand- 
some woman of business to do but to 
retreat as composedly as she can to 
her flat in New York, where we leave 
her hysterically lavishing endearments 
on a miserable little cat. 


Charles G. Norris’s earlier stories 


have been saluted as remarkable works 
of realism. There is reality in the 
central idea and fidelity in much of 
the detail of “Bread.” But to realism 
in the most literal and “uncompromis- 
ing” sense, the didactic is as fatal as 
the romantic. Martin Devlin is a fairly 
ecnsistent figure, in speech as other- 
wise. Jeannette is consistent enough 
when the author’s mind is not more 
taken up with his idea than with her. 
But often the author’s mind is so taken 
up, with the result that Jeannette and 
others become simply convenient mouth- 
pieces for the discussion of the par- 
ticular theme in hand—woman in busi- 
ness vs. woman in the home. 


The glaring instance of this dramatic 
error will be found in the last ten pages 
of the third chapter of Book III. Here 
is a dialogue, or rather a series of long 
alternate speeches, by Jeannette and a 
Miss Holland, who has preceded her as 
a successful woman of business in the 
same concern: “Did you ever stop to 
consider,” says the amiable but ardent- 
ly feminine Miss Holland, “the injus- 
tice to which working women are sub- 
jected? Do you realize there are about 
twelve million working women on pay- 
rolls in the United States, that twenty 
dollars a week is very high wages for 
any one of them to receive, and six 
million of them, or half of the entire 
number, earn between ten and twelve a 
week? The average annual 
earning power of the male industrial 
worker now is at the rate of a thousand 
dollars a year; that of the woman in- 
dustrial worker five to six hundred. 
Among office workers the disparity is 
much greater. When I was getting 
fifty dollars a week as Mr. Kipps’s 
chief assistant, there was a youth help- 
ing me who was being paid sixty.” —“ 
know,” says Jeannette, “Walt Chase 
was getting eighty-five dollars weekly 
as head of the Mail Order Department, 
and when I took charge I received only 
forty. Although I have doubled the 
amount of business the Corey Publish- 
ing Company does by mail, I am today 
being paid but fifty a week.” 

Who ever talked like this in “real 
life’? It is carefully written prose, 
and stodgy prose to boot. —“If women 
had the physical strength of men,” pro- 
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ceeds Miss Holland, “and could defend 
their principles by force, there would 
be a speedy end of injustices.” Here 
Jeannette differs with her friend in 
theory, but fails to improve upon her in 
style. Jeannette has come to believe 
that economic independence is a dan- 
gerous thing: “Women are devised by 
Nature to be home-builders and moth- 
ers. Anything tending to deflect them 
from fulfilling their destiny is contrary 
to Nature and is doomed to failure or 
to have bound up in it its own punish- 
ment. I say again that women 
have no place in business.” 


The sum of my feeling is that ro- 
mance purple-patched with poetic fus- 
tian is on the whole a more respectable 
thing as a work of art than realism 
broken with argument in the style of a 
Congressional report. 


“Robert Gregory,” by John Owen, is 
frankly subtitled “The History of a 
Little Soul.” There are a good many 
readers who will as frankly turn away 
from any fiction so labeled, unless it 
be by a very famous hand. The impas- 
sioned examination of unpleasant in- 
sects is not our game. We don’t care 
for pusillanimity as a theme for art. 
We can be pinned down to it on occa- 
sion—but hardly if we “see it first.” 
The Dutch Couperus held me in a sort 
of dreadful charm, with his “Books of 
the Small Souls”; but I don’t want any 
more of them. Such works are oppres- 
sive because of the suspicion they in- 
spire that maybe the world is, after all 
our fond visions of human dignity, 
chiefly composed of small souls, half- 
personalities, weak wills, blundering 
impulses, shameful dreams. The Robert 
Gregory of this narrative is of very lit- 
tle interest in himself; we must take 
him as a type, as almost a norm, in 
order to follow willingly his piteous 
footsteps. There is nothing tragic about 
such a history, and it is lucky if it 
rises above sheer bathos. In this in- 
stance the reader may find it hard to 
bear with a hero for whom the author 
has such patent and almost malicious 
contempt. Again and again he is de- 
fined asa “poor little coward,” a “mean 
little snob.” ‘Any love he would ever 
have to bestow must always be a small 
thing, infinitely related to non-essen- 
tials, small matters of accent, dress, 
spiritual and mental gestures. . . . 
He was the authentic moth, with its 
minute vision set on stars.” 

Robert Gregory’s only strong and 
abiding passion is his hatred and scorn 
of that life of the city clerk to which 
he was born. There is some “good 
blood” in his veins, and his life is filled 
with bitterness against his deprivation 
of that better sort of environment and 
better sort of society for which some- 
thing in him yearns. His only eloquent 
moments are those in which he lets fly 
his contempt for his own surroundings 
and his own fate. His converse with 
Edna, the really nice girl of the three 
with whom, at one time or another, he 
is involved, is little more than an elab- 
orate whine. To tell the truth, it seems 
incredible that an Edna, really intelli- 
gent and attractive as she seems, should 
put up with him at all. Are we to sup- 
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pose that she is kept from betrothing 
herseif to Gregory only by the accident 
of his failure to propose at a particular 
moment? Or is his feeling that she is 
his for the asking a pure ironic illu- 


sion? .At all events, when he does burn 


his bridges, commit a second felony in 
order to free himself from vulgar Ethel, 
it is to discover himself forestalled with 
Edna by the fellow-pauper of his boy- 
hood, the one person in the world whose 
success under the conditions could most 
humiliate him. 

This is all to the good, since the 
reader will have long lost all desire to 
see the flabby Robert get anything he 
does not deserve. We leave him crushed 
under a malignant parental thumb, an 
insect for whom there seems no reason 
—certainly no future. Such, however, 
can hardly be the chronicler’s view, or 
he would feel the need of an apology 
for taking up our time with the chron- 
icle. Robert Gregory evidently seems 
to him of sufficient importance as a 
type to justify our attention and even 
our sympathy. We are to bear with 
him, to wish him well, even vaguely to 
hope that good of some sort may come 
to him, in the course of time: “To 
deny ourselves a comfortable hope for 
him is to ignore what we have learnt 
of his psychology, his easily’ contrived 
readjustments. Remember, he 
had only begun now to learn the lesson. 
We may envisage a time when, the les- 
son learnt, there is a light on that once 
dim path—the light that is always 
there for those whose eyes have been 
opened.” 

H. W. BoyNToNn 


Constitutional Limitations 
THE LAW OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TION. By Charles K. Burdick, Pro- 
fessor of Law in Cornell University. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 


HE old school writer on consti- 
tional law, especially if he was a 
lawyer, deemed it his calling to make 
at least two constitutional restrictions 
upon public authority sprout where one 
had grown before. Such a work was 
Judge Cooley’s famous and influential 
“Constitutional Limitations,” wherein 
judicial dicta gathered from every sec- 
tion of the country were consolidated 
into a highly individualistic code just 
as the Fourteenth Amendment was be- 
ing added to the Constitution. The re- 
sults of this coincidence are still with 
us. 
Professor Burdick lives in a different 
era and breathes a different intellectual 
atmosphere; yet he too is a lawyer. 
There are times in reading this book 
when one infers that one ought to be 
very thankful to the good old Supreme 
Court for according government so 
much power, and throughout it the 
Constitution is identified with the 
Court’s view thereof. Both implica- 
tions need to be challenged.,; Constitu- 
tional law is only derivative law, and 
whether one is to identify it with the 
judicial gloss on the Constitution de- 
pends on one’s definition of law: is it 
a rule of action or merely a rule of de- 
cision? It ought to be remembered that 
the Political Departments always have 
the first say and make the initial claim 
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to power; that the Judiciary can only 
ratify their action or disallow it; that 
there are important fields of govern- 
mental action not subject to judicial 
surveillance; that more than once a 
rule of decision which has conflicted 
with a rule of action in the field of 
authority has had.to yield to the latter. 
So far as the Court could determine 
the point, it was constitutional law 
until the Insular Cases, that annexa- 
tion of territory incorporated it with 
the Union; but Congressional legisla- 
tion coolly ignored this doctrine, and 
the Congressional theory, backed by a 
century of practice, finally won out. 


Within the definition which he has 
set his subject, however, Professor Bur- 
dick has produced a most acceptable 
piece of work. His summary of the 
version of the Constitution which today 
finds application through the Supreme 
Court is accurate, well arranged, lucidly 
presented, up-to-date. His standard of 
constitutional interpretation is flexible 
and liberal. “When exigencies 
arise,” he writes, “which were not in 
the contemplation of the framers of the 
Constitution, the fact that they had no 
affirmative intention that it should 
cover such a case will not prevent such 
a case being brought within it. Since 
it was intended not only for the period 
in which it was adopted, but for the 
future also, it should in such cases be 
interpreted according to the view which 
reasonable men take of it in the light 
of existing circumstances” (pp. 147- 
148). Thus he accepts Marshall’s as- 
sumption, which has been abundantly 
justified by history, that the amending 
power is of minor importance for the 
purpose of keeping the Constitution 
abreast of the times. 


Reading a work of this character 
with current criticism of the Supreme 
Court in mind, one cannot avoid put- 
ting the question of the value of the 
institution upon which constitutional 
law in the narrower sense rests, name- 
ly, judicial review of legislation. But 
is the question capable of answer? 
How are we to determine with any- 
thing approaching definiteness the 
effect which this single institution has 
had on the totality of our govern- 
mental structure—to say nothing of 
social and economic reactions? Yet 
one or two suggestions may be ventured 
with some confidence: In the first 
place, it is impossible to conceive that 
any other scheme for keeping the States 
within constitutional bounds could have 
worked one-half so well, since the in- 
tervention of any other body would 
have been likely to be based on special 
grounds and open frequently to the 
most justified protest, while conversely 
it must often have been withheld on 
like grounds at the expense of the Con- 
stitution and the national interest. It 
ought also to be noted in this same con- 
nection that the State constitutions 
offer most persuasive evidence of the 
ratification by the people of the States 
of the restrictions which the Supreme 
Court has developed against State 
legislative power in protection of the 
property right and the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

On the other hand, when one turns 
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to those decisions in which the Court 
has invalidated acts of Congress, one 
encounters some facts of a different 
complexion. Of such cases none are 
more famous than the Dred Scott case, 
Hepburn vs. Griswold, the Civil Rights 
Cases, and Pollock vs. the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company; and of these 
four, three are no longer law of the 
land. In these three cases at least, 
therefore, history has justified Con- 
gress’ view of the Constitution rather 
than the Court’s. This, of course, does 
not signify that the Supreme Court’s 
review of acts of Congress should be 
incontinently abandoned—it does sig- 
nify that a real question exists whether 
the Court’s power is as wisely ordered 
in this respect as it might conceiva- 
bly be. 
EDWARD S. CoRWIN 


Safeguarding the 
Public 


Vs SymMsBot or SaFrety. By Harry Chase 
Brearly. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 


ROBABLY the average person’s 
mental comment after he has fin- 
ished reading a Sabatini romance of ad- 
ventureis: “It must have been immense- 
ly thrilling to have lived in those days, 
but how did anyone ever attain to a 
ripe old age?” Very likely if a vision 
of the present-day world with its com- 
plexities and its miracles—no less mira- 
culous because common-place—had been 
revealed to our ancestors of the roman- 
tic age they would have exclaimed: “It 
would be immensely thrilling to live in 
such a world, but how would anyone 
ever attain to a ripe old age?” So every 
stage of history has had its own set of 
perils. The industrial revolution and 
all that was consequent upon it intro- 
duced fresh hazards for present genera- 
tions and attendant upon new processes 
and new inventions are dangers hither- 
to undreamed of. But science works 
both ways, and it can very properly be 
called into play to curtail the havoc that 
some of its progeny have wrought. 
Luckily for the world, it has been, and 
the story of the agency which has un- 
dertaken the job, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., is told in thisAllu- 
minating and exciting book, The 
author gives a short history of this or- 
ganization which thirty years ago con- 
sisted of a “force” of three men, one 
table, two chairs and about $350 worth 
of electrical testing machines, and 
which now has connections with many 
industries and thousands of plants all 
over the United States.//He then goes 
on to give the reader an idea of the 
work that this institution “organized 
for service—not profit” is doing. It 
comprises testing fire-prevention and 
fire-fighting appliances, building mate- 
rials, electrical devices, dangerous liq- 
uids and gases, burglar-prevention :ap- 
paratus; testing the safety of cars, 
automobiles, and aircrafts, etc., ete. 
The book is illustrated by many ex- 
ceptionally fine photographs. // 
L. M. GIDDINGS 
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Autumn Leaves from the Publishers 


tio potted plants have been removed 

from the fireplace, the andirons are 
again warmed by flames instead of flow- 
ers, and the easy chair is at hand. 
What more appropriate than that dul- 
lard and dilettante, sportsman and 
scholar, with the long winter evenings 
ahead, should turn to the bookshelf be- 
fore settling down. For a light heart 
does not always imply a light head and 
there are few of the world’s content 
who do not do some reading, some- 
where, sometime. 

Perhaps with this in mind and a bit 
of monetary malice aforethought, the 
publishers have posted broadcast this 
year autumn lists that might well be- 
wilder the old hand at book choosing, 
so numerous and so worth while are 
the titles and authors disclosed. Au- 
tumn leaves we are a willing wind to 
blow abroad—at least in part. Like the 
proverbial rolling stone, however, we 
will begin light, and gather weight as 


we go. 
The Novelists 


Joseph Conrad needs no introduction 
to the American public. His latest ro- 
mance, “The Rover” (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) will probably be received with 
as universal acclaim as any book of the 
season. The inevitable sea is there, of 
course, but the coast-line is to some 
extent a new one. Those who reached 
the last page of “Rough-Hewn” with 
regret will welcome Dorothy Canfield’s 
latest, “Raw Material” (Harcourt 
Brace & Co.). “The Maragatan 
Sphinx” by Coucha Espina, translated 
from the Spanish by Frances Douglas 
(Macmillan), comes to us with the high- 
est prize in the gift of the Spanish 
Academy. The exotic East forms the 
background for Bertram Atkey’s new 
novel “Harvest of Javelins” (Bren- 
tano’s). Edith Wharton’s “A Son at 
the Front” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
should tempt even the war-weary to 
return to their discarded theme. Romain 
Rolland, the author of Jean-Cristo- 
phe,” returns to us with “Annette and 
Sylvia” (Henry Holt & Co.), a novel 
that has the added attraction of being 
the first volume of a series. Marie, 
Queen of Rumania, famous for her 
beauty and business ability, appears 
for the first time in this country as a 
novelist, with “The Voice on the Moun- 
tain” (Knopf). The startling young 
John Dos Passos, author of “Three 
Soldiers,” returns to his readers with 
“Streets of Night” (George H. Doran 
Co.). The controversy aroused by his 
first book bids well for the sale of his 


second. 
The Poets 


“The best poetry published in the 
two leading humorous journals of Eng- 
land and America” has been said of 
“Poems from Life,” edited and intro- 
duced by Oliver Hereford, and “Poems 
from Punch,” with an introductory es- 
say by W. B. Drayton-Henderson, two 
volumes issued together in uniform 
binding (Macmillan). “Less Lonely” 
is an appropriate title for a new vol- 
ume of Alfred Kreymborg’s poetry 


(Harcourt, Brace & Co.). A child’s 
guide to the professions that many a 
grown-up could well afford to read is 
“Tinker, Tailor,” by A. P. Herbert 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). Robert 
Graves’ “The Unmistakable Port,” au- 
thor of “Fairies and Fusiliers,” gives 
us “Whipperjonny” (Knopf). “Wild 
Geese and Other Poems,” by Annie 





Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, authoress of 
“From Pinafores to Politics” (Holt) 


Crim Leavenworth (James T. White & 
Co.) are said by the Syracuse Herald 
to be “the kind you like to clip out of a 
magazine and put in your scrap-book.” 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1923,” and “Year Book of American 
Poetry,” edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite (B. J. Brimmer Co.) 
should prove a safe venture for the 
restless. After an interval of seven 
years Robert Frost, author of “Moun- 
tain Interval” comes out with “New 
Hampshire, a Poem With Notes and 
Grace Notes” (Henry Holt & Co.). For 
the restless again should be “Songs of 
Unrest,” by Bernice Lesbia Kenyon 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), and for 
sportsmen “Galloping Shoes,” hunting 
and polo poems (now first collected 
from Punch, Country Life, and The 
Field) by Will H. Ogilvie (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). John Masefield needs 
no introduction. “A King’s Daughter,” 
a tragedy in verse (Macmillan) is his 
latest. 


The Dramatists 


The American trend towards the the- 
ory that drama should be seen and not 
heard cautions against an over-dose of 
plays. John Drinkwater’s “Robert E. 
Lee” (Houghton-Mifflin Co.) however, 
is of too outstanding a quality to let 
slip by. Leonid Andreyev’s “Samson 
in Chains” (Brentano’s) may not be 
of the same calibre, but we venture to 


recommend anything by the author of 
“He Who Gets Slapped.” “You and I,” 
the much-advertised Harvard Prize 
Play, by Phillips Barry (Brentano’s) 
is also well worth reading for those 
who did not see and hear it on Broad- 
way. “Windows” and “Loyalties,” by 
John Galsworthy (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), need only be mentioned to be 
approved, as too “Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
winner of the 1922 Nobel Prize. 


Memoirs 


Written from a front row seat is 
“From Pinafores to Politics,” by Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman (Henry Holt & 
Co.). There are few of the world’s 
great with whom Mrs. Harriman has 
not come in contact, and they reappear 
in her pages for the reader. She does 
more and less for America what Mrs. 
Asquith did for England—more in 
decency and less in indecency—heaven 
be praised! “My Memoirs,” by the 
Marquis Boni De Castellane (Knopf), 
gives a continental touch with an ob- 
vious American connection. Carl E. 
Akeley, who has photographed “The 
Missing Link” at home, lifts us to far- 
away planes and places with “Men and 
Animals,” an autobiography (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). 


History 


Very timely is “The Mexican Nation: 
a History,” by Herbert Priestley, Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of Mexican 
History, University of California (Mac- 
millan). Anything on the American 
Revolution — always timely — must in- 
terest Americans, so “The American 
Revolution,” by Charles H. Mcllwain, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Gov- 
ernment in Harvard University (Mac- 
millan), should find a ready audience. 
Timely too is “Holland Under Queen 
Wilhelmina,” by A. J. Barnouw, Queen 
Wilhelmina Professor at Columbia 
University (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
G. P. Gooch in “History of Modern 
Europe” (Henry Holt & Co.) takes us 
more afield for a change. While 
“American Social History, as Recorded 
by British Chroniclers, Compiled and 
Edited by Allan Nevins” (Henry Holt 
& Co.) brings us home. 


Religion 

Last year religious books formed an 
astounding percentage of the world’s 
publications. This year looks as though 
it would go even further in aiding and 
abetting what many call a truly relig- 
ious renaissance. Papini’s “Life of 
Christ” (Harcourt, Brace) remains 
outstanding, but there is an impres- 
sive list now to be added, a few of 
which we note here. “One Man’s Re- 
ligion,” by Robert Quillen (Macmillan), 
personal to the extent of being auto- 
biographical, has the invariable inter- 
est of all personal things. For the 
layman “Everyday Religion,” by Ed- 
ward S. Woods, M.A. (Macmillan), has 
an intensely reasonable appeal. So too 
has “Evolution and Religion,” by Henry 
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Charles G. Norris, author of “Bread” 
(Dutton) 


Fairfield Osborn (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), wherein the author takes issue 
with William Jennings Bryan and the 
fundamentalists. “The Man Himself, 
the Nazarene,” by Rollin Lynde Hartt 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), has an obvi- 
ous human appeal. “Lamps of Western 
Mysticism,” by Arthur Edward Waite 
(Knopf), will recommend itself for the 
same reason. To the man from Mis- 
souri “The Authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures,” by H. E. Dana (George 
H. Doran Co.), will probably be more 
than welcome. 


Miscellaneous 


To readers and writers alike another 
book by Walter H. Page must come as 
a rare treat. “A Publisher’s Confes- 
sion” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), written 
originally in the form of letters to the 
Boston Transcript, needs no seconding 
over the author’s name. Rudyard Kip- 
ling is international. That his latest 
book “The Irish Guards in the War” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) has a local 
title, should not frighten the casual 
buyer of books. Max Beerbohm is 
another internationalist. “Yet Again,” 
his newest collection of essays (Knopf), 
may be recommended on its title. 
Franklin H. Giddings, writing in the 
New York Times, says of John Corbin’s 
“The Return of the Middle Class” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons): “The chap- 
ters in which Mr. Corbin takes us into 
the heart of his subject, discovering 
causes, exhibiting processes, and tell- 
ing us what can and should be done 
about it all, are nothing less than a 
brilliant contribution to sociology.” 
Although a second printing, the book 
deserves comment here. The recent 
victory of the Free State in Ireland 
makes “The Drama of Sinn Fein,” by 
Shaw Desmond (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), of timely interest. “The Jews 
in America,” by Burton J. Hendrick 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), has raised a 
tempest. For that, if for no other rea- 
son, it is worth reading. In view of 
the Liberal League, well-known to In- 
dependent readers, “Politics and Per- 
sonalties,” by Ramsey Muir (Knopf), 
deserves more than casual comment 
here. In his preface, Mr. Muir says: 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Outstanding New Publications 
for the Autumn, 1923 








OOKING over our list of Autumn publications we feel 

a thrill of pride because we believe that here is the 

finest all-around list that we have published in many 

seasons. In fiction, both adult and juvenile, biography, the 

drama, household and miscellaneous books we present a 
careful selection of worth-while titles. 


For the fiction lover our list contains such fine novels as 
CROATAN by Mary Johnston, SIR JOHN DERING by 
Jeffery Farnol, and an exceptionally striking first novel, 
FEET OF CLAY, by Margaretta Tuttle, a new novelist 
of rare promise. A. S. M. Hutchinson is represented by 
THE EIGHTH WONDER AND OTHER STORIES, and 
there are interesting new novels by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 


Cosmo Hamilton, Edison Marshall, B. M. Bower and Henry 


James Forman. 


Among the notable biographies there are Robert Under- 
wood Johnson’s REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS, Maud 
Howe Elliott's THREE GENERATIONS and Sir George 
Buchanan’s MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. 


Other outstanding volumes are Montrose J. Moses’ 
REPRESENTATIVE CONTINENTAL DRAMAS: REVO- 
LUTIONARY AND TRANSITIONAL, Owen Davis’ ICE- 
BOUND (awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the best American 
play of 1922), Stephen McKenna’s BY INTERVENTION 
OF PROVIDENCE, Professor Hector B. Toogood’s THE 
OUTLINE OF EVERYTHING, and THE PIONEER 
WEST; NARRATIVES OF THE WESTWARD MARCH 
OF EMPIRE, selected and edited by Joseph Lewis French. 


We have just issued an interesting ““Announcement of 
New Beoks for the Autumn” and a catalogue of “Books 
for Boys’and Girls of All Ages.’’ We shall be glad to 
send copies of either of these publications free of charge 


on request. Write for your copies at once! 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston 


































By the Author of 


Mental Chemistry 





Publicity Store 


Story with a Moral Bearing 
on High Cost of Living; 
suggestions by PRESIDENT 
EMERITUS HADLEY of 
Yale and a criticism by PRO- 
FESSOR GIDDINGS of 
Columbia; also “Winning 1924 
Platform.” 


Out Nov. 1. Ten Cents, Postpaid in America, 
LOWE SHEARON, PUBLISHER 
225 EAST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 





THE MASTER KEY SYSTEM 
The Last Word in 


Psychology Mental Medicine 
Psycho-Analysis Philosophy 
Religion 


Substantially bound in Blue Silk, Lettered in 
Gold, $3.60 Net, Postpaid, 


Charles F. Haanel, 709 Pine St. St. Louis 

















390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
The Distinctive 
Boston House 


One of the: most homelike 
hotels inthe world. 


*RECostello-Mar, Send for Our Booklet withits 
stell Mgr "Gadi Historic Boston. 














It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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“The purpose of this book is to give a 
coherent view of the political and social 
aims of Liberalism; to show that it 
’ represents a geome ry cors sharply 
contrasted with that of Conservatism 

W ar B) Labor Lost and with that of Socialism; to analyze 
an ; the reasons for the Liberal’s dissatis- 
“If the world now exhibits symptoms of social faction with the existing order of 


5a ° . ° ° things; to describe the kind of society 
disintegration and is for the time being on the down Witte, ‘be Would Gelli, a> dete dead 
grade, it is because the passions engendered by the 


the immediate steps towards this goal 
. i . hich h Id te; and to sh 
war did not die out and because hysterical peoples bg andl balpnen vag Soo vag 


that these aims are in accord with the 


isclaimed in the hour of victory the goal traditions and the great achievements 
forgot or d iene of British Liberalism.” “The Genesis 
that had made them capable of stupendous sacrifices of the War,” by Rt. Hon. Herbert 


° d Henry Asquith (George H. Doran Co.), 
and effort during the war years,” says the author of seinen aa 0 teas Wik ta, Ue 


‘The New Map of Europe” in his latest book. never too old to be interesting. 


EUROPE SINCE 1918 tlie eee 


“An idiom, my boy, is a woman idiot.” 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons —Judge 


“Eleven shillings, sir.” 


2 6 4 “By Jove, that’s—er—I say—er—that’s 
e a bit warm, isn’t it?’ 


“They’re hot-house blooms, you see, sir!” 
—London Mail 


Tommy: “I want another box of those 
pills I got for mother yesterday.” 


, CHEMIST: “Did your mother say they 
were good?” 
Tommy: “No, but they fit my air-gun!” 
‘° A « —London Mail 
Inez Farr Visitor: “What! Is this ‘Lovers’ 
HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK Leap’? Such an unpicturesque spot! How 
in the world did you come to give it such a 
romantic name?” 

GUIDE: ‘“’Cause ye can’t sit ’ere five 
———— >= | minutes before a caterpillar drops down 

| S C H O O L S | yer neck.”—The Passing Show 
eae ——— we were married I had a nice balance in 
the bank, and now—” 
THE STORM KING SCHOOL SHE: “But, darling, ‘love makes the 
FORMERLY THE STONE SCHOOL world go round.’ ” 
ESTABLISHED 1867 HE: “Yes, but I didn’t expect it go so 


50 MILES FROM NEW YORK 5 MILES FROM WEST POINT fast as to make me lose my balance !”— 


A sanely progressive school which fosters in each boy his Individuality, which upbuilds him physically and London Mail 
increases hig mental efficiency. ‘ 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 








He: “I wish we'd never met. Before 











Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. es r 
Small classes with a competent teacher for every eight boys. EMPLOYER: “I hear you were away ill 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. yesterday, Snaoks.” 
For catalog and book of views, address Snooxs: “Yes, sir.” 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster “You didn’t look very ill when I saw you 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York at the races in the afternoon.” 
rr ' m “Didn’t I, sir? You should have seen 





me after the finish of the third race.”— 
Toronto Goblin. 


How many Missouri-born women walked 
into the trap when they registered at the 
polls Tuesday, into which Mrs. Geraldine 
Travers fell so suddenly? Mrs. Travers 
men | gave her name and then the registrar 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | asked: “Age?” “Over 21,” replied Mrs. 






































R Wednesday, October 3d Broadway at 120th Street, Bow Fact City Travers, cautiously. “Born?” “In Mis- 
e I di inational: O;) ual terms to mem- * * . 
| he V eltin School hes ot an cee. College graduation required for | Suri.” “How long have you lived in the 
matriculation. Training for iective ministry in the precinct?” “Qne year.” “In the city? 
y 5 e0- P 
FOR GIRLS logical scholarship. “Offers Bachelors,” Master's and | “Ten Sa. 
tor’: ees in theology, and vocationa plomas in ne rs.°—. r 
ek ee bere igi ig the Pastorate, . Religious Education, and in Home . o—_ ne ” 
: an oreign service, = = 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. Eighty-eighth year began September 26th, 1923. Sam unfortunately had picked out an 
ee Bee wes a unusually combative helpmate. After three 
GENERAL coum Dean of Students, | Broadway at 120th Street, N. ¥.0. | days of married life he returned to his job 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY looking somewhat wilted and woebegone. 
Unusual advantages in French are offered in a ‘ His employer, knowing the circumstances 
oae amen BRONZE sought to joke with him, : 
Hf N | R “Sam,” he said seriously, “you look as if 
9S For a limited number of am- O OR QO LL ’ C ’ 
sT. F. AITH Ss bitions girls. College prep- zs ‘ you’d been in a battle.” a 
aratory; also Home Science. usic, Vocational Wr) Sac? * 
Guidance. Invigorating climate. Modern equip- and HISTORICAL TABLETS Yo jes’ bet Ah has, boss, replied Sam 
ment. Non-sectarian patronage a ruefully. “But dat ain’t de wuss of it. 
Dp ge. Country location. Writ i t 
Outdoor life. New Recreational Hall. Moderate rite us your reguirements Ah ’pears to have gone and married mah- 











poms. 1, Catalog. Rev. Charles H. L. Ford. | REED -& BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS self to the whole world wah !”—American 
856 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | === i | Legion Weekly 
It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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Brentano’s Books 


Selected for their wide 
appeal to a discerning public 


The Life of CESARE 


BORGIA 
by Rafael Sabatini, author of 
“Scaramouche,” etc. 
A colorful history by a master of romantic 
fiction. $4.50 


SAMSON in CHAINS 
by Leonid Andreyev, author of 
“He Who Gets Slapped,” etc. 
Translated by Herman Bernstein. 


A graphic dramatization of the Biblical rom- 
ance-tragedy of Samson and Delilah. $1.50 


TEN MINUTE PLAYS 
Edited by Pierre Loving 


A group of very short plays by the greatest 
contemporary dramatists, both European and 
American. $2.00 


PIOUS OPINIONS 
by Sir Chartres Biron 


Charming literary essays treating of the 
Georgian and Victorian immortals. $3.50 


The Life and Principate of the 
EMPEROR HADRIAN, 
A. D. 76-138 


by Bernard W. Henderson 


The first history of the great Roman Em- 
peror written upon any scale by an English 
historian. $4. 


OLD FRENCH COURT 


MEMOIRS 
Translated and arranged by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley 


A twelve-volume series of intimate memoirs, 
correspondence and letters_of noted persons 
closely connected with the French court in the 
days of the Louis. $2.00 per vol. 


MEMOIRS of an 
AMBASSADOR 
by Freiherr von Schoen 


The true story of Franco-German diplomacy 
between the time of Bismarck’s death and the 
outbreak of the World War. $4.00 


The WISDOM of the 
EGYPTIANS 
by Brian Brown, editor of 
“The Wisdom of the Chinese,’ etc. 
An outline of the literature, religion and 


civilization of the ancient Egyptian race. 
$2.50 


The BAHAI SCRIPTURES 
Edited by: Horace Holley, author of 
“Bahai: The Spirit of the Age” 


The bible of a great and growing religion. 
$5.00 


PSYCHOANALYSIS and 
GLAND PERSONAL- 
ITIES 

by André Tridon, author of 
“Psychoanalysis and Love,” etc. 


The inter-relation and the effect of the 
glands and the unconscious upon the human 
personality, $2.00 


The Life of FRED ARCHER 
by E. M. Humphris 


The life of the greatest British jockey 
modern times—a veritable history of the 
English turf. $5.00 


At All Bookstores 


BRENTANO’S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


BURN TENINY 
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Your Government’s 
promise to pay 


HEN you buy a United 

States Government secur- 

ity, your investment is backed by 

the taxing power of the richest 
country in the world. 

Since the War of 1812—when 
the City Bank helped to supply 
funds for the young Republic’s 
needs—National City interests 


have been prominently identified 
with United States Government 
financing. 

Today—investors who wish to 
keep a portion of their funds in 
readily marketable securities, will 
find any one of our 50 offices 
equipped to assist in the purchase 
or sale of Government Bonds or 
Treasury Certificates. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 



















xa 
INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate First Mortgages 
First et Gold Bonds 
Industrial and Municipal Bonds 
We handle only the best grades of 
securities. More than Forty years’ 
experience. Clients throughout U. 8. 
and many foreign countries. If safety ~ 
and service interest you, write for 
pamphlet ‘‘W’” and offerings. 


Partial Payments if Desired 

















AMO LS TBRIEINE DAEMOLS) 





EJ. CANDER 2.59:5 


CAPITAL 
O RAND B TORKS. NORTH DAKOTA. © 











HOTEL 
MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103rd Street 
(Subway Express Station at Door) 


New York’s most attractive hotel in exclusive 
Riverside residential section, yet only 
10 minutes from Times Square 


Single Room, running water - 2 + = §$2 

Single Room with private bath - - - $3. 

Double Room with private bath - - - $5. 
Handsome suites of 2 or 3 rooms. 


Dinner De Luxe $1.35, served in Blue Room or Grill, 
Alse a la Carte service. Alluring Orchestra. 


M. P. MURTHA, Manager 
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Double inst aid 


Two things happen at once 
when Absorbine, Jet is — to 
a cut, scratch, bruise, burn or 
other injury to ‘the skin. ; 

The wound is thoroughly 
cleansed as a guard against infec- 
tion and to allow the natural 
process of healing to begin. That’s 
what the antiseptic does! 

Pain is promptly allayed; in- 
flammation subdued; swellings re- 
duced and nature’s work of mend- 
ing accelerated. That’s what the 
soothing, healing liniment does! 

This double first aid is in- 
valuable in emergencies — quick, 
convenient, thorough and safe! 
Absorbine,Jr. possesses a pungent, 
agreeable odor and is pleasant to 
use. A few drops s 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. ' 

Liberal trial bottle, r0c, postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
483 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 












THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
Oto mel 





, DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


136th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents or share will be paid on 
Monday, Octover 15, 19: to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, September 


: 7 H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will be 
paid October 15, 

A Dividend of" 2% ($1. 00 per share) on the COM- 
MON Stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1923, will be paid October 31, 1923. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 28, 1923. 

H. F, — — 
New York, September 17, 1923 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC 30. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 31 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this Company, 
will be paid on October 15th, 1923, to shareholders 
of record at close of business September 29, 1923. 
The Transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the company in 
time to reach stockholders on the date they are 


payable. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas, 
San Francisco, California. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1923. 


The Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share from the accumulat- 
ed surplus of the company, on both the common 
stock and the preferred stock, payable October Ist, 
1923, to stockholders of record of both of these 
classes of stock at the close of business on Sept. 
15th, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 

New York, September 12, 1923. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five cents 
($1.75) per share on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable November 1, 1923, 
at the Office of the General Treasurer, to stock- 
holders of rec ord at the close of business Septem- 
ber 28, 

















‘MILTON § S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
|. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 


1. Write a sentence on the coal situation, 
using a participle as an introductory word. 

2. What is the New York Pressmen’s Strike? 
Answer in a sentence containing an ad- 
verbial clause. 

8. What has resulted from the investigation 
of the Torpedo Disaster? Use a noun 
clause as the subject of your sentence. 

4. Write a sentence concerning the proposal 
to cross the Atlantic in an airship. Use 
a compound subject. 

5. What peculiarity do you observe in the 
grammatical structure of the first sentence 
in the item entitled ‘“‘Dreadnought His De- 
stroyer’? What is. the reason for this 
grammatical structure? Write a similar 
sentence about some school news. 

6. Write a sentence about the victory of the 
Army Polo Team. Begin your sentence 
with a participle noun. 

7. What action has the Governor of Okla- 
homa taken against the Ku Klux Klan? In 
your answer include a noun clause used 
as an object. 

8. Give the syntax of the infinitives in the 
first sentence of the article called ‘“‘Russia.” 

9. Write a sentence in which you tell the 
principal news concerning Russia. Begin 
your sentence with an adverbial clause. 

10. Write a compound sentence about recent 
events in Japan. In your sentence use at 
least three adverbial phrases. 

11. Write a loose sentence summarizing the 
article, ‘An Emeritus Degree for Mothers.” 

12. Give the syntax of all the verbs, or words 
derived from verbs, in the first sentence of 
the article called ‘“‘Greece.”’ 

18. What kind of sentence is the first sentence 
of the article called “Bulgaria”? 

14. Write a compound-complex sentence about 
the League of Nations, drawing your in- 
formation from the article on “The League 
of Nations.” 

15. Give the syntax of every phrase and of 
every clause in the first sentence of the 
article called ‘‘Italy.”” 

16. What is the Fiume issue? Answer in a 
sentence containing three different kinds 
of adverbial clauses or phrases. 

17. What is the present situation in Spain? 
Answer in a sentence containing an ap- 
positive and at least one adjective clause. 

18. What is the purpose of so-called ‘farm 
legislation”? Answer in a sentence con- 
taining several adverbial clauses. Explain 
the snytax of every clause that you use. 

19. Explain the syntax of the principal ele- 
ments in the last sentence of the article 
on ‘The World Court. 

20. What is the purpose of the World Court? 
Answer in a sentence containing several 
noun clauses. Explain the syntax of every 

, clause that you use. 

21. Which words in the first paragraph of the 
article on the “Annual Red Cross Con- 
vention” are derived from Latin? What 
is the effect of using such words in sen- 
tences ? 

22. What is the effect of the first sentence in 
the article, ‘“‘Danger Points and Dictators’’? 
When should such sentences be employed? 

23. What is the principal thought presented 
in the article just named? Answer in a 
simple sentence. You may make your sen- 
tence as long a sentence as you please. 
A simple sentence is not necessarily short. 

24. What is the mission of Lloyd George? 
Answer in a short, emphatic, complex sen- 
tence. 

25. Explain the opening sentences of all the 
paragraphs in the article, ‘Calling a Halt 
on the Testers.”” What thought does the 
article emphasize? How do the opening 
sentences of the paragraphs aid in em- 
phasizing that thought? 

26. How is “Calling a Halt on the Testers’ 
related to your school, and to your own 
work? Answer in a sentence containing 
a number of phrases. Explain the syntax 
of every phrase. 

27. Point out the words that give coherence to 
the article, ‘“‘The Modern Theory of the 
Thunderstorm.” 

28. What is the modern theory of the Thun- 
derstorm? Answer in a sentence that will 
be entirely clear to a poorly educated 
person. 

29. What characterizes the style of the =article, 
“An Emeritus Degree for Mothers’ 

30. Make a list of words commonly bal in 
literary criticism, drawing your words from 
the various book reviews, pages 141-145. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 
1. Domestic Affairs, Our International Duty, 

The Financial Situation. 


1. Describe the coal settlement. Explain why 
some “deplore what has happened.” 

2. Show how “the integrity and honor” of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union and the principle of collective bar- 
gaining was involved in the New York 
strike? 

8. Describe the statements on Farm Legisla- 
tion, the Treasury, and the Tariff. 

4. Summarize the attitude of Senator Borah, 
the Credit Men, and Mr. Swift upon our 
international relations. 


Il. “The Way of Safety for America.” 


1. Describe those passages which show the 
writer’s estimate of the Constitution. 

2. Describe the attacks upon the Supreme 
Court in recent years and contrast that 
attitude with the attitude of the writer. 

8. Describe ‘the American notions of civil 
and religious liberty’ which he emphasizes. 

4. Why do you think he considers them ‘‘more 
far-reaching and profound, as well as more 
vigorous, than the inheritance from Eng- 
land’? 

5. Name as many illustrations of “social” 
legislation as you can. State the writer’s 
general attitude toward such legislation. 
Do you agree with him? 

6. State the services to America of the men 
mentioned in the article. 


I1l. The Mission of Lloyd George. 


1. Explain the governmental situation in Eng- 
land which makes it possible to say, “a 
Prime Minister . . . has always first 
chance of coming back to power, provided 
he retains his health and vigor.” 

2. Contrast this situation with that of the 
President of the United States. 

8. Why does the author consider Lloyd George’s 
mission important? 

4. What subject does the author assume will 
be discussed by Lloyd George and Ameri- 
can leaders? 

5. What kinds of American oneions does he 


assume Lloyd George will be interested in? . 


6. Look up all of these questions as much 
as you are able. 

IV. Danger Points and Dictators, Spain. 

1. What is a Dictator? 

2. Give examples of dictators in ancient times, 
in other periods; of Modern History, at 
present. 

8.. Explain the reference to Louis XIV and 
describe the governmental conditions in 
France which made the quotation appli- 
cable. 

4. Describe the position of Mussolini which 
prompted the quotation. 

5. Describe the activities and policies of 
Mussolini. 

6. Show how the predecessors of the present 
Italian king have benefitted Italy by their 
action in critical situations. 

7 Explain the reference to Cromwell and 
Charles II and make the implied com- 
parison. 

8. Describe the Spanish dictatorship and its 
acts. 

V. The League of Nations, Danger Points 

and Dictators. 

1. Describe the activities of the League at 
present. 

2. What is Mr. Meltzer’s opinion of the proper 
policy of the League in regard to Italian 
relations with Greece and Jugo-Slavia? 

8. What other considerations do you think 
that the members of the Council and As- 
sembly now in session might emphasize? 

Vi. Italy, Danger Points and Dictators. 

1. Describe conditions in Fiume today. 

2. For the relation of Jugo-Slavia to Fiume 
and diagrams to illustrate Mr. Meltzer’s 
article see the June number of Foreign 
Affairs. 

8. Describe the reported agreement upon 
which “the two countries are working.” 

VII. Summarize the present condition of 

affairs between France and Germany, 
in Ireland, England, Russia, Bulgaria, 
and Japan. 

Vill. Calling a Halt on Testers. 

1. State the position of Mr. Link on the re- 
sults of the intelligence tests. 

2. Explain Mr. Franklin’s criticisms of some 
sweeping conclusions from intelligence tests. 

8. Explain his protest “against the assump- 
tion | that the end is necessarily a desirable 
one.’ 
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